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‘BISMARCK AND ITS BRIDGE. 


Some Account of one of the Most Prosperous 
of the new Dakota Towns. 


The geographical position of Bismarck, Dakota, is 
searcely inferior to that.of any city between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. The town is situated on the 
east bank of the Missouri River, which, with its trib- 
utaries, gives about two thousand miles of navigable 
water above it to the northward and westward, and the 
same number of miles below it southeastward to St. 
Louis. Its landing is one of the finest on the great 
riyer, and the place has already become, and is likely 
always to remain, the centre of steamboat navigation 
in the Northwest. 

Surrounding Bismarck are wide expanses of arable 
soil, which are 
capable of. pro- 
ducing every- 
thing necessary 
to the subsistence 
of a large popula- 
tion. The town 
is as remarkable 
for its healthy sit- 
uation as it is for 
the - productive- 
ness of the land 
which environs it. 

Its elevation 

above the sea is 

1,690 feet, and it 

not only lies above 

the line of possi- 

ble submergence 

by. the river, but 

is well ailapted to . { 

easy and cheap . 

drainage. Not 

more than ten 

years ago did the 

thought of build- 

ing up a city at 

this point enter 

the brain of a 

white man. In 

1872 the engi- 

neers of the 

Northern Pacific 

“Railroad decided : 

upon crossing the Missouri here; and this decision, 
supplemented by the local and surrounding advantages, 
resulted in the survey and first settlement of the city 
of “‘Edwinton,” svon after changed to Bismarck by 
resolution of the~Board of Directors of the railroad 
company. 

A correspondent of the New York Graphic thus 
describes the town and its trade: “A ‘centre,’ mean- 
ing a distributing point, is always‘a metropolis in this 
country. Bismarck is unmistakably a centre, and 
therefore must suffer the hackneyed compliment of a 
metropolis. I would call Bismarck a trading point, 
@ commercial place, a wholesale town, a young: St. 


Paul, Kansas City or Omaha. It may be, in the best 


Sense of the word, an inland metropolis. ‘At present it 
‘is a prosperous town of 3,000 people, located on the 


Missouri River, where the Northern Pacific crosses ‘and. 


», Tuns away through western Dakota and Montana. It 
“48 natable for its geographical position, The Northern 
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Pacific is a transcontinental railway, and the Missouri 
is a transcontinental river, north and south. At their 
intersection must grow up a big town, or there is 
nothing in location. People and trade intuitively seek 
a‘ centre.’ Where they find rival transportation interests, 
there they congregate and found a city. Before the 
days of railroads, cities were started upon rivers and 
harbors for the lone reason that there was one cheap 
way of reaching the land tributary and in turn reaching 
the cities. The railroads, following with all their 
mighty influence, have failed to-build greater cities 
than those founded upon the lakes, sea-board and 
rivers. The faster method of travel and transportation 
has only been an auxiliary and not an enemy of the 
water towns. The latter-day means of transportation 
follows the trail of the civilization that grows first upon 
the sea coast, the lake shore and river side. This 


BISMARCK BRIDGE, OVER THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


law of. civilization is fixed. Artificial highways may 
build in the United States small céntres and prospérous 
districts, but never great ones. This reasonihg applies 
to the town, 470 miles west of Duluth, at the head of 
Lake Superior, and: 1,500 miles from Puget Sound, 
where the Northern Pacific terminates. 

‘‘The crop harvested last season is an earnest of the 
yield per acre on the Missouri slope. Wheat averaged 
from twenty to thirty bushels per acre, and oats from 
fifty to ninety-seven bushels. Total acreage, about 
15,000. This substantial ‘collateral, at this time, to 


“Bismarck’s established trade, guarantees an increase in 


volume that will show up handsomely on the side of 
profit. It has already inaugurated what the Bismarck 
Daily Tribune—a live, rosy paper—calls the ‘ Brick 
Era,’ One three-story brick, built joitly by a Jersey 
City clergyman and the Bismarck er aera: 
under roof. The bank paid the clergyman $6 


hese, caw Teng tt 


bushel. With this improvement the Bismarck mill will, y 
turn out a first-class patent process flour and supply 


the local demand. This mill was built before any wheat 


was raised in the county. The proprietor anticipated _ 
the demand, and gave an impulse to wheat. culture by 
his unusual enterprise, 
‘* Buildings evidently pay here. The meanest frame ‘ 
in a very desirable. block rents from $50 to $100 per — 


month, according” 
to the depth of 


mayor of the 
town, offer a guar- Ron 
antee of fiftéen. 
per cent. inet to. 
capitalists “who 
Wis fein’ Te 
on the best business lots for a period of f , 
have found upon investigation that they Sata abe ve 
money out of their guarantee. The frame’ ; 


places pay a much larger percentage. ‘Thé man who 


bullds a brick establishment makes a temporary Sacri- 
fice, Aside from three blocks, fronting Main Street, 
there is no boom in feal es'ate. “In these blocks the 
rents are so good that the value of the land bus én- 
anced apon a purely business basis. “ The lots in the 
game blocks on side streets that are sure to grow 
popularity are worth from $1,000 to $2,000. 
residéiice lots run from’ $100 to $300. La on 
townsite or very near’ it cal! for $50 to $100 ps 
eS ee ee 

six miles, $10 to $25 per acre. tad ag 

i the flour 


down 400 feet, patina pee! 
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town of Bunko had 60 shantics, 100 tents, 
‘and 99 men who drank whisky, played 
, and carried knives and revolvers, and stabbed 
each other on the slightest provocation. 
ihe one man who didn’t drink was @ thin, hungry- 
‘ing man, whom the boys had elected for justice 
, police justice, chief of police, chief fugle- 
auperintendent of hospitalg and princi- 
schools. 
id all he could do to carry around his load of 
fi fy. Had he added one drink of wifleky to bis 
 parden he would have been crushed to earth. 
z One ‘afternoon it became the painful duty of the man 
fae “of wany honors to proceed to the shanty occupied by 
. ~ Wieked aim of Arkansas, and to remark to that In- 


a ey pal it is the sentiment of this ’ere enterprising 
c that you-get up and get.”” 

} you back them remarks?” calmly inquired the 

, as he turned over in bed. 
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’ ra ot.” 
~ “When ?” 

“Soon as I can pack.”’ 

“That'll dew, James,” observed the judge, and he 
paged down the hammers of his revolvers, and went 
“away to select a site for a college. 

Wicked Jim betrayed no particular emotion as he 
~ ‘went about packing up, and at the end of an hour, 
~ ‘when be rode his male out upon Campus Martius, with 
all his made fast to the saddle, no one could have 
~ suspected the Vesuvius raging in his heart. A crowd 
~» had gathered to see him off. 

~~» *Gentlémen,”* said the Wicked, as he bowed to his 
- tight and left, “I spit upon your town of Banko. Ican 
build a better one of sand and grease. It ain’t a fit 
_ town for a gentleman like me, and I’ve allus knowed it.” 
’ At this point,.three or four individuals on the outskirts 
_ of the town began shooting, but the Wicked took no 
~ notice of it as he continued : 

“The lion can’t partner with the jackal! The eagle 
can’t mate with the buzzard! Slinks, sluggards, curs 
- and reptiles, T go!” 

- Here the shooting increased one-half, and one of the 
Pallets passed through the Wickes hn as he raised it 


4 ee isi ded bold: the atte tor @: private ‘graveyard! 
5 Whoop! Yip—yi—woop!” 

The Wicked held two shooters-on the crowd as he 
off, and the resalt was two men killed and 
“three wounded. A hundred bullets whizzed around the 
MRT Lav ct os kan oun tiar ine 
_ a scratch. 

_ ‘Twelve months had passed away. It was evening 
when five horsemen rode slowly into Bunko. Wicked 
“Jamies rode at the head of the procession. He had 
as ee ee 


e I Ga amps were now baring in every drctin, 
moved down to the spot where the 
had stood a year before, and again the 
Sides s daotl ot ws 

ee get abt bel oe A 
olid | ok building bearing the sign: ‘Manufacturers’ 


fhe procession moved down to the next comer of our 


year ago, No, | it can't be! Here are blocks of tele 
a street car line, a market house, another hotel, a rail- 
road ticket office, a police station and a public museum. 

The Wicked rubbed his eyes like a man who has slept 
too long, and he looked thi? way and that in dumb 
amazement. By and by he said : 

‘Boys, let’s gin one old-fashioned yell and break this 
mirage.” 

They yelled in chorus. 

The echo had not yet died away when men wearing 
uniforms and silver stars suddenly appeared, as if ris- 
ing from the earth. The Wicked and his companions 
were pulled from their saddles and hustled across the 
square into prision cells, and while they seemed to be 
struggling \in the embrace of some terrible dream, they 
were brought into court, and heard the observation 
from a dignified judge: 

‘We can not tolerate such conduct in a peaceful, 
law-abiding city like Bunko. The sentence. of the 
court is ninety days in the workhouse for each one of 
you ! ” 
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THE PRESERVATION OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





From the New York Tribune. 
It is certain that within a short time a branch road 


| will run southward from the Northern Pacific, while 


another will extend northward from the Union Pacific 
to the park. As soon as visitors can reach the confines 
of this basin,* with its gloomy cafions and rivers 
plunging into their depths, its. boiling springs and 
mud volcanoes and spouting geysers, without leaving 
their parlor cars, the region will be thronged. Some 
provision for their comfort and entertainment will be 
needed. Preparation for this purpose must be made, 
too, within the park, for its present boundaries con- 
tain some 2,500 square miles. But of course great 
caution should be exercised in granting exclusive 
privileges. The first thing to be cared for is the park 
itself. The elemental forces which made the world 
here display themselves as they are not manifested in 
any other part of the earth’s surface. The scenery, 
too, has a unique impressiveness, as if some distinct 
preparation had been made for this heart of the con- 
tinent, from which water flows to the Gulf of California, 
the Pacific, and the Atlantic through the Gulf of 
Mexico. The preservation of this wonderland as it is, 
in all its original grandeur, should be the prime condi- 
tion exacted from any or all who are granted privileges 
from the Government. And this protection should 
mean more than simply guarding the forests from fire, 
and the geyser cones from being battered down. The 
danger from ‘‘improvements’’ is quite as serious as 
any threatened by the wantonness or thoughtlessness of 
visitors: The most sublime scenery, when searified by 
a bratal engineer, may lose all its impressiveness, and 
the obtrusive ugliness of some misplaced hotel can dis- 
figure the noblest landscape. Nota road should be. 
graded nor a single structare erected in Yellowstone 
Park until plans have been submitted to some artist of 
recognized taste. Provision against the vulgar intru- 
sion of distracting and incongraous objects should be 
another condition in any lease of, park privileges. 
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Forrty-rive miles of new railroad, being an extension 
or continuation of the Oregon and California Railroad 
southward from Roseburg, has been formally accepted 
by the United States Commissioners, J. H. Fisk, J. 
McCraken and E. R. Geary, who have just returned 
from an official trip over the line of the new extension. 
They report the road-bed, which extends from Roseburg, 
a distance of forty-five miles, to the west fork of Cow 
Creek, Oregon, a first-class piece of work. Thegrades 
are easy, the track well constructed, steel rails and 
good bridge work. The line of the road is through a 
ae Fae = Ya aetaeh) Nepnngns, OOo) a0 te ool 
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"President Wel 


hes Jos anaes coe ore emg oer 


for 1882 and furnishes us ‘a summary of the results, 


prefaced by the statement thet his farms are small and Fes 


scattered in Stutsman and La Moure Counties, = — 
Total acreage embraced in his farms, 2,720; 


of acres cultivated in 1882, 1,087; actual cost to me 2 


of the 2,720 acres, including five sets of farm buildings 
and all inprovements, $26,217.04; present value of the 
same property (estimated), $42,000. The 1882 pro- 
duct of the 1,087 acres under cultivation was as fullows: 


WONG FFs ae Fa ewtnd 1 eae .. » 16,197 bushels. 
(| ReneS nib. ions wdincpeth's Gao eh - 14,616 
PND ws cinaixs Wik gs ikcawnaeewal - 1,050 .* 
DT i 0 i. ws Sabi Rigicle Sank s bas ten 105 tons. 


The whole selling for $23,444.13. The net proceeds 
realized vy Mr. Wells, after’ paying all expenses, 
amounted to $7,814.71. The above statement em- 
phasizes the profits of Dakota farming. It shows that 
the net returns from 1,087 acres of cultivated land paid 
29 per cent. interest on the actual cost of 2,720 acres of 
land and all improvements, or 1834 | per cent. on the 
present estimated value of the 2,720 acres. The 

ent estimated value showing a gain of more thas 
per cent. over the cost. 

The average net income to the owner from every 
acre of land cultivated is shown to have been $7.18, 
being 10 per cent. interest on a valuation of $71.80. per 
acre, and yet some people claim our lands are too high 
where they reach $10 or $15 per acre. Mr. Wells re- 
ports a few of the exceptional yields, as follows: the 
highest yield of wheat was 39 bushels, being the 
average on 27 acres. One measured field of 100 acres 


‘of wheat yielded 3,405 bushels, over 34 bushels per 


acre, another field of 205 acres measured out from.the 
machine 6,199 bushels, or a little over 30 bushels per 
acre. On the other hand, enough of Mr. Wells’ land 
produced a small yield to bring the average down to 
the general average of the entire James River Valley, 
so that as a whole the above figures may be taken 
as a fair estimate of what can be done anywhere in 
north Dakota. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





Table of Distances and Elevations. 





1) 
i 


i PLACE. 
Duluth. Sea level. 
Duluth, - . - . - - 0 604 
Brainerd, - - - + > 114. 1209 
Red River (Fargo),- - - - 252.5 903 
Missouri River (high water opp. Mandan), 454.3 1644 
Heart Rivér Summit, - -  - 590.3 2785 
Little Missouri River (Bad Lands), - 604.3 2270 
Glendive Creek Summit, = - . 643.3 2835 
Glendive;? +e es Vs} NS 2070 
Livmgsion, - - - - - 10109 4480 
Bozeman Pass, - - - 1023.5 5813 
«Summit grade, - 1023.5 5565 
Ft. Ellis, - . 1033. 4860 
Missouri River Ciiiiia near Bedford, 1101, 3861 
Beaver Creek Summit, - - - 112, 4350 
Helena, SF > ia Wem Aa . 1134. 39385 
Mullan Pass, -  -. =. - - MBS. 5855 
~ Summit grade, = - - 1153. 5548 
Frenchwoman’s, - - - «= 4162.5 5040 
Mouth of Little a soe 1183.5 4320 
Missoula, - - 1257, 3207 
Foot of Grade, Coriacan Detlle, - 1285, _, 3070 
Junction Missoula and Flathead Rivera, 1826.3 2479 
High water of Lake Pend @Oreille, 2084 
Sand Point, - - + 1454.3 | 2090 
Summit. west of Lake Pend WOreille, 1482, 2450 
Rone Hier Me APOE 172, (BD 
Wallula, - = 10843 887 
Portland (by ©. R. #N. O09 RR, 1973. 

























sone pry If a suocens the town will be. 
in superb luck, 

‘A greenhonée, that farnishes flowers and vegetables 
the year round, is a place of interest to the skeptical 
horticulturist and advertisement of Bismarck soil and 
climate that tells. It has run away with the proprie- 
tor’s expectations. The county court house is a sub- 
stantial brick structure that will outlive the present 
generation. It stands in a cultivated yard, surrounded 
by a neat‘iron fence, The Sheridan house, where the 
trains stop, is one of the largest in the territory. There 
are four or five smaller hotels, all full, and an active local 


The great bridge across the Missouri River is about 
two miles from the town of Bismarck, at a point of 
crossing used by the Indian hunting and war parties 
in the early times. In the winter of 1880 the river was 


for the structure May 12th, 1881, but the work of recti- 
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demand for capital to build another large-one. There 
are five churches and another one is promised. The 
school buildings are receiving additions, and the local 
sentiment is growing in favor of a large high school 
building. Camp Hancock, named after General Han- 
cock, is the Depot Quartermaster’s Headquarters, The 
quartermaster keeps the ground in nice order, has a 
good house, neat office and stabling for several head of 
mules that do service in the ambulance. 

‘¢The supplies for Forts Lincoln, Yates, Stevenson, 
Buford and Assiniboine come here and are reshipped 
by river. This is - 
animportantship- 
ping point for mil- 
itary supplies and 
Indian goods. It 
is also a port of 
entry, and the 
collector of cus- 
toms has some- 
thing to do in the 
summer season. 

Goods in bond go 
through Bis- 
marck, billed for 
the northwestern 
British posses- 
-sions, 1,500 miles 
distant. At the 
steamboat land- 
ing there are 
several ware- 
houses through 
which the goods 
for the river route 
pass. Twenty-five 
different stéam- 
boats arrive and 
depart from this landing, carrying on an innsieann 
commerce. The store trade of one line of four 
boats amounts to $125,000 in a single season. 
This trade means the goods are supplies these boats 
sell to sutlers, wood choppers and others who occupy 


VIEW OF BISMARCK FROM THE NORTH. 


fying the channel had been in: progress for some months. 
The piers are entirely of granite; those in the channel 
are of unusual size and founded on the hard underlying 
strata, fifty feet below low water. The superstructure 
of the bridge consists of three ‘through spans” 
and two “deck spans.” The former are 400 feet 
long and the latter 113 feet. The height of the 
spans above high water is fifty feet. The length of the 
permanent bridge is 1,450 feet. Each through span con- 
tains 600,950 pounds of wrought iron, 348,797. pounds 
of steel and 25,777 pounds of cast iron. The bridge 


VIEW OF BISMARCK FROM THE SOUTH. 


was opened for traffie October 21st, 1882. The en- 
gineer who made the plans and superintended the 


work was George S. Morison. 


The popalation of the ee new sland is 


110,436, distributed as follows: Barnes County, 7,000; 
Burleigh, 5,000; Cass, 18,6C6; Dickey, 2,000; Griggs, 
5,000; Grand Forks, 15,000; Kidder, 725; asia. 


500; Morton, 2,500; Pembina, 9,000; Ransom, 4,500; — 
Richland, 8,000; Stutsman, 4,945; ‘Traill, 12,000; 
Walsh, 12,000; unorganized counties, 3,600. By the 
census of 1880 it was shown to be 34,683, and the 
present estimate, made by competent persons in the 
several counties, is justified by the following compara- 
tive statistics: 

The taxable valuation in June, 1880, was $7,324,700; 
June, 1881, $15,338,847; June, 1882) $24,764,805. 

In June, 1880, there were but two national and five 
private banks in north Dakota. January Ist, 1883, 


schools. 
there were but ~ 
one daily and ten 
weekly inaws-— 


were under cultivation; now 883,856, of which 646,825 
te ee 


ment even as late-as 1871, _ 
In June, 1880, there: wore 200 miles of 1 


at different points the river country between Bismarck 
and Fort Benton, the head of navigation. The business 
Sree eee ee 1 Se 


‘* The largest item of interest sbout Bismarck is the 


A Bit is before the Dakota Legislative Council 
providing for the creation of 9, péw county out of the 
bes inbern BAe ag ck et gsc 
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2 Rome? Because, if you didn’t, \’s worth 
aT of your time to sit down here while I teil 

gd 
a rit ce years ago,” said the noted scout, “I met a 
‘named Rose, who was a contractor on the Kansas 
Railroad, and he significantly remarked that he 
ee ee See en soe ort Hays where 
to cross. After some talk we agreed 
lo becc in the scheme and at once set to 
“al We hired on engineer to survey the site and 
‘it off Into lots. Then wé built a store, threw it 
m to the ‘public,’ and burdened the settlement with 
@ Fed fire and slow music name of Rome. By way of 
attention we donated lots to all who would 











, a Which we valued at $50 each. Somehow or other 
“we seemed to hit the thing just right, for in less than a 
_ mouth we had an imposing collection of about 100 frame 
oF log Houses. ‘No millionaire ever had a better 
’ phart,’ paid Rose, and we shook hands and walked 
“Saround and saw 9 golden lining in the clouds of the fa- 
‘tre, 0 to speak. We were probably the most inflated 
‘then in the State. 
- ) “One day a tine looking elderly gentleman dropped 
~ Im to see ua, and inquired if we wanted a partner. We 
+ said not to any great extent, and then he announced 
_ himeelfas a prospector for the Kansas Pacific Road, 
Gnd said that his business was to locate towns at con- 
~ venient points along the line. 
_ # * You're a little late in the day,’ we suid loftily. 
+ *We are already located! ’ 
 # *Oh, you are, eb?’ be answered; ‘well, you see the 
company expects to make money by selling lands, and 
+> @8 you are not disposed to give us a show, we'll have to 
_ Start another town near you for the sake of an experi- 
~ ment.’ 
ae ' “Sure enough, the next day he commenced hauling 
Bs material to a spot about a mile east of us, He staked 
ee ‘gut the place and culled it Hays City. He hung around 
: and got acquainted with all of our population, said the 
fallroad would see Rome hanged first before coming 
anywhere near it, and spoke about magnificent round 
ore ‘and machine shops which were soon to be con- 
" ne We only laughed—that is, Rose and I. 
/_~ “Rose had to go away from the place on business 
and promised to be bome in a week. That same 
day there was a stampede, I’! swear that the Romans 
got their wagons out, tore down their shanties, and 
moved bag and baggage to the new metropolis. The 
way houses disappeared was a marvel, and in three 
days’ time my original cabin was as solitary and lone- 
tome jooking an institution as you ever saw outside of 
‘a desert.. One night about ten o’clock I sat moodily in 
» the front room of our crib, when somebody knocked on 
* the front door. 1t was Rose, and it was thirty seconds 
before he could say a word. 
 *Pugsibly,’ be at length whispered, ‘possibly you 
~) willbe kind enough to tell me what has become of the 
town?’ 
'~ Then I told him, We sat there and talked, and 
after awhile passed out into the still air of the night. 
ras *Wecoull see the distant lights of the new settlement, 
~ fnd occasionally heard the how! of a coyote. One was 
~ about as pleasant as the other. ‘And this is Rome, 
~ sald Rose, dramatically, as he sat down on a pine box. 
* #¥es,’ I answered, ‘and we are Romans! ’ 
po: + Well, you can retain your citizenship if you want 
aI he replied, ‘vat Omaha is good enough for me,’ 
| Jumping on his horse he disappeared silently and 
another word. We never met again. 
| text morning I sold what was left of Rome for 
“aud Mt over Rose and f face each other once more, 
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It is a common ‘mistake in the East to snppose that 
winter climate of Minnesota continues 


than those of Minnesota, because there are no 
forests to break the force of the blizzards, There is, 
however, @ great deal of bright, still weather, when the 
cold is-hardly felt, because of the dryness of the air. 
West. of the Missouri the mean winter temperature 
steadily increases as you go toward the Rockies, and 
the weather in December, January and February in the 
Valley of the Yellowstone is no more rade than in 
Maryland or southern Ohio, with the great advantage 
of a dry, bracing atmosphere, instead ofthe cold rains 
and sloppy snow-falis which characterize the season in 
the middie latitudes ‘ the Atlantic coast and Missis- 
sippi Valley.. The snow-full is ‘nuch less than in the 
belt of country along the Union Pacific Railroad. On 
the Northern Pacitic line, which runs at one point in 
Idaho. almost as far north as the boundary of British 
America, the only region of heavy snow-fall is around 
Lake Pend d’Oreille, and for a hundred miles up Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia; but there the road is protected 
from drifts by the heavy forest growth. No serious 
obstacle to regular winter traffic will be occasioned by 
snow on any of the railways penetrating the northern 
lines of States and’ Territories between Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound, "The fact that Montana was formerly 
the great buffalo range, and is fast becoming a vast 
cattle and sheep range, verifies the assertions of its 
inbabitants regarding the light snow-fall. 

Between the Rockies and the Cascade Range, in the 
new agricultural regions of Washington and Oregon, 
the climate does not greatly differ from that of Penn- 
sylvania. The summers are cooler, because of the 
greater elevation above the sea level, and the winters 
dryer, with less snow. Cattle and horses live on the 
dried grasses all winter, in the whole region, as far 
north as the British line. West of the Cascades, in the 
rich Valley of the Willamette, and the Puget Sound 
country, the summer weather is perfect; but there are 
five disagreeable, rainy months, from October to April. 
Very little snow falls, but “the rain it raineth every 
day;” or, to be more precise, about two days out of 
three. Perhaps the best climate, the year round, of the 
Pacific Northwest, is that of the Rogue Biver Valley, 
in southern Oregon. The southwest winds, which bring 
the winter rains, strike the coast a little north of this 
valley, and itg winter climate is said to resemble that 
of Italy. The summer climate is not unlike that of the 
interior of Massachusetts. On all the Pacific Coast, it 
is the direction of the mountain ranges and of the cur- 
rents of gea-alr that determine climate more than 
latitude. © Thus, the winter in Victoria, on Vancouver's 
Island, is. no colder than that of Baltimore, while the 
summer resembles that of Newfoundland, if any parallel 
to its delightful, cool, bracing weather can be found on 
the Atlantic coast. For the most agreeable climatic 
conditions possible, One should have a cottage in Vic- 
toria for the summer, looking out over the blue waters 
of the Strait of Juan‘de Fuca, and a fruit ranch for the 
winter in one of the warm valleys of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 





THE CITY OF SEATTLE. 

A subscriber who recently visited Puget Sound, 
contrasts the present appearance of Seattle with 
its look when he first saw it ten years ago. 
His letter gives ® great deal of information, in 
brief compass, about the place. He writes : 


.  Lowegtt, Mass., Feb. Ist, 1883. 
Ten years ago was my first visit to Seattle, on Paget 


population; it now has about seven thousand, The 
surrounding country was then a dense forest. Two 
years ago, a8 our steamer rounded Alki Point, one of 
the most beaautiful cities in the world arose before us, 
in the shape of a half moon, gradually rising to the 
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Sound, at that time having less than one thousand 
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Seattle is well supplied with schocl owen: costicig- 


from $5,000 to $20,000 each; the Territorial University 


is also located there. .During the past yearthere has % 
been expended on business blocks and hotels $200,000; - 


private residences, $150,000; churches and hospitals, 
$50,000; public and school buildings, $50,000 ; seth 
warehouses, coal bunkers, and other investments’ of 
railway and steamship companies, $200,000. : 

The city has an efficient fire department (including 


two steamers); also a National Bank, two or three pri- 


vate bankers, a barrel factory employing two hundred 
hands, a foundry, several large saw mills, a sash and 
blind factory, gas works, electric lights, telephones, etc. 

Having no railway communication with the world, 
built up almost entirely by the enterprise of her citizens, 
capitalists have but just awakened-to Seattle’s com- 
manding position and vast resources in forests, coal, 
iron, water power, harbor and lakes, capable of sup- 
plying the wants of millions. 

The City of Seattle confidently awaits the coming of 
railroads now approaching completion, and will com- 
pete, on friendly terms, with ali other aspirants for 
supremacy in the fature great State of Washington. 

H. HD 


OUR GREAT NATIONAL PARK, 


By next summer all who can afford it may visit Yel- 
lowstone Park, ds the railroad will huve reached it by 
that time. This is undoubtedly the most weird, won- 
derful and picturesque region on the face of the globe. 
It has the mountains of Switzerland; the geysers of 
Iceland, and the black forests of Russia; while its rare 
scenery reproduces all that is striking and wonder- 
inspiring in every part of the globe. By next summer 
it will have hotels, roads, bridle-paths and telegraphs. 
So far, it has not been efficiently policed, and as a con- 
sequence the pot-hunter has been abroad, slaughtering 
myriads of game which should have been protected. 
The time is coming when Americans will find more at- 
tractions in their own country in natural scenery than 
in any part of the Old World. There is nothing com- 
parable abroad to our Garden of the Gods in Colorado, 
the Yosemite Valley in California, and the Yellowstone 
Park in the Northwest. It is true we have no Mont 
Blane, and no Rhine; but, after all, Europe is attrac- 
tive, not so much on account of its natural beauties as 
because of its historical associations. Here we see na- 
ture in its freshest and wildest aspects, but abroad we 
study the works of man, and the memorials of human 
greatness.—Demorest’s Monthly for February. 
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“DAKOTA WINTER WEATHER, 


_- Ir the defamers of Dakota, the tender-feet who have 
been here during a slight wind and snow storm and re- 
turned to their mothers’ arms crying about the bliz- 
zards, could be in Dakota to-day, could have been 
here yesterday, or at any time in the past five weeks, 
it would require only a slight allotment of common 
sense for them to recognize that a Dakota winter 
is in reality less severe upon both man and beast than 
the winter of more southern climes. At seven o’clock 
this morning the thermometer registered twenty-eight 













































































degrees below zero; yet the cold was not severe. Men . 


went about their business without complaining, and by 
eight o’clock the streets were lined with people. ‘‘ How 
are you, colgnel ?” ‘Good morning, captain,” and on 
they went to duty. There were no exclamations re- 


garding the cold, for it was not cold in the sense of ~ 


the term “cold,” as applied to Chicago or New York 


weather, which pinches not only the vitality, but fre-— 
quently all the humanity and milk of kindness, out of a 


man, and leaves him in turn trying to pinch the eagle 


off @ quarter ‘and waiting for a gages : : 


emtaban: Forks News. 
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Industrial Statistics. 


H. J. Winser, in N. Y. Boening Post. 

Before this*comes into your hands the extengion of 
the railroad from Portland to Bonneville, a town nest- 
ling at the base of the Cascade Mountains, on the Col- 
umbia River, will be open to traffic. .This extension, 
built in the face of engineering difficulties which seemed 
almost insuperable, offers attractions to the tourist 
which, in point of grand, beautiful and romantic 
scenery, can nowhere be paralleled. This is a broad 
assertion, but it will pot be disputed by those who have 
seen the beauties of the Hudson, the panoramic glo- 
ries of the Rhine, and the majestic charms of the 
Danube. The noble Columbia combines in the space 
of sixty miles of its enormous length—that portion be- 
tween the confluence of the Willamette, twelve miles 
below the city of Portland, and the great gorge of The 
Dalles—all the individual natural features which have 
rendered the other rivers famous for picturesque and 
splendid: scenery, except that here is to be found a 
richer variety, with the general effects far more impos- 
ing. Truly on this stretch of the Lower Columbia Na- 
ture exhibits herself in her most wanton moods, simply 
bewitching the beholder by 
her constantly changing 
aspects, from ‘grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, ”’ 
holding the gaze enchained 
and filling the soul with in- 
tensest pleasure. Numer. 
ous cascades pour in foam- 
ing torrents from heights 
of 500 to 1,000 feet down 
the rugged faces of the 
mountains; towering rocks 
of strange shape, .bold, 
grim .and defiant, frown 
upon the wayfarer; dark, 
wild cafions echo with the 
rush of tumultuous 
streams; the lofty slopes:of 
the grand old mountains 
are clad with primeval 
forest growths which diz- 
play gorgeous masses of 
color of every tint in these 
bright autumnalduys. But 
I refrain from further ‘de- 
scription, fearing it may 
merge into rhapsody. Per- 
haps even that might be 
excusable, with the memory so vividly impressed by the 
grand and glorious pageant presented by Nature as one 
journeys down the Columbia to Portland. 

Here I arrived a few days ago, coming from St. Paul 
by land, and taking in the wonders of the Yellowstone 
Park en route. I should like to give you éome descrip- 
tion of this most interesting journey, but have not the 
leisure to attempt it. Happily, the railroad is now so 
far toward its.completion that the traveling public will 
next year be able to take a through train from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, and see for itself the most at- 
tractive part of the United States. This, indeed, will 
be pre-eminently the tourists’ route, taking them 
through the lake-gemmed prairies of Minnesota, the 
limitless grain fields of Dakota, the, fine mountain 
scenery of Montana and Idaho, and the grander. views 
of the noble Columbia—almost every mile of the entire 
way Offering a new charm, with its streams and lakes, 
and cafions and forests, and divers other features of 
picturesque and magnificent interest. Soon, also, it 
will be in vogue to extend this tour to the almost un- 
known shores.of remote Alaska, where excursions are 
now even made in summer from Portland, visitors re- 
turning from the islands and glaciers and mountains 
of that region wildly enthusiastic over the marvels they 
have seen—likening its inland seas to Norwegian 
fords, and its mighty glaciers 'to those of the Alps. . 
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city has always had a settled, 


slant. pacpatien | 
aspect which seemed somewhat at variance with its 


youth, but it has made remarkable strides of late in its 
character as the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 


The population by the census of 1880, including that of 


East Portland and Albino, was 23,000 souls. Close 
estimates now place the number of inhabitants of the 
same district at 33,000—an increase of 10,000 in two 
years. These estimates are based upon the large num- 
ber of persons arriving by steamship and rail, and the 
comparatively few who depart; upon an actual in- 
crease of the vote this year of 1,612 over that of last 
year, in spite of the fact thut no special interest was 
felt in the election, and hundreds of voters refrained 
from coming to the polis; and, finally, upon the cir- 
cumstance that in spite of a very large increase in the 
number of dwellings, the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply. 
BUILDING ACTIVITY. 

I have gathered a few figures as to building opera- 
tions, which I transcribe. In Portland there were 
erected during the year 444 structures of every kind, 
most of which are now occupied or nearly ready for 
occupancy. These include two business blocks, valued 


PORTLAND, OREGON, WITH MT. HOOD IN THE DISTANCE. 


respectively at $200,000 and $350,000; a bank build. 


ing, costing $120,000; two three-story. brick stores, 
one of which is worth $125,000 and the other $300,000; 


a number of stores ranging from $25,000 to $40,000; 


a Presbyterian Church, costing $30,000; two school 
buildings, each valued at $35,000; four manufacturing 
establishments, aggregating in value $125,000; an ad- 
dition to St. Viocent’s Hospital, costing $12,000, sev- 
eral fine residences, worth $20,000 to $30,000 each; 
besides numerous others ranging in~cost from $5,000 
to $15,000. The total value of buildings erected since 
January, 1882, amounts to $2,469,000, In East Port- 
land 146 buildings have been put up, valued at $219,- 
000; and in Albino; another suburb, 52 structures, 
costing in the aggregate $290,000, have been erected 
during the year. I am told it is impossible to build 
houses fast enough for persons who wish to rent them. 
There are too few cottages of the sort that are let from 
$15 to $25 per month, and a thonsand of this kind 
would be rented immediately, those that are built cost- 
ing about $1,000, and having four or five rooms, finding | 
ready tenants in advance of completion.’ In addition 


utmost capacity by the large wheat-ships ne 
both sides of the river, sso iach 
taking in cargo. The docks are rarely vacant, one 
the magnificent steam vessels of the ocean fleet 

this city and San Francisco being constantly in port, 
since it has been found necessary to meet the argent 


demands of trade by dispatching a stoamelilp avery, 
third day from each end of the line. 


Another striking characteristic of Portland isits well 
paved streets. In thid regard it surpasses any place of 
its size that I know of, and the fact speaks volames 
for the public spirit of the inhabitants. In 1881 the 
sum of $336,000 was spent upon the thoroughfares; — 
and in the course of the present year about $500,000 
more. All the important business streets are paved 
substantially with stone blocks. The residence streets 
are macadamized, and the sidewalks generally are in 
excellent condition. Well paved streets are a Priceless 
boon to any community. 

Portland’s saw mills employ 500 men, and will pro- 
duce this year $1,000,000 worth of lumber; ber planing 
mills employ 300 men, and the value of the product is - 

put at $400,000; her iron | 
works employ 500 men, and 
the work turned out in 
1882 will fall little short ~ 
of $1,000,000 in value; one 
bakery, employing 30 men, 
will produce $185,000 


ufactured in the cliy. The on 


increased product, of the 
various manufacturing in- 
terests and trade growing 
out of these industries will _ 
reach in 1882 figures ex- 
ceeding by at least 75 per 


dng year. 
land’s factory products in 
* 1882 will reach $6,000,000. 
Some establishments work i 
day and night, 
An idea of the commer- 
- cial importance of Port- 
land may be obtained from _ 
a glance at the following — 
figures, which show, respec- 
tively, the exports and imports, foreign and domestic, 
by way of the Columbia River, oa" the three months 4 
ended October 31st, 1882: 


PUGS eis daskas cake ets eee $7,308,619 : 

The leading articles of export are wheat, flour, wool, _ 
salmon and hops. As showing the colossal iucrease in 
the volume of Columbia River shipments within the 


than one-tifth, of the cultivatable lands tribu 
Portland are now tilled. - These 
re oe pad aR aR 
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This letter was begun with tn ojo ging yo | ate 
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FISHERIES. 
r fealisos cnleh of the Columbia River during the > 
a Of 1882 fell rather short of that of the previoug 
‘by from 10,000 to 15,000 cases; but, as the prices 
jigher, it is believed the canneries bave made 
1 CR de rare lmtp 
owe ging, 95.6 about 7,500 men, 
to $1,330,000. The United 
—. 9 larg receives in duties on tin plate 
eee -ete., used in packing the fish, about $40,000, and 
© the capital invested in the canneries and their plant 
aa to $2,000,000. The following figures show at 
the growth of the salmon fishery of the Colum. 
bia River since it was established in 1866. They also 
~ prove the importance of the mdustry—a fact which 
~ should stir up thelegislators of Oregon and Wasbing- 
Bi Territory to protect it. The satanic invention of a 
fisb. wheel, by means of which the fish, without regard 
to-size, are now indiscriminately slaughtered, should be 
banned; artificial propagation should be resorted to, 
~ and other judicious measures be adopted very speedily, 
© if the business is to be continued. 



































































Case Total 

Product. Price. Value. 

Soares 4,000 $16 00 $64,000 

~~ Se 18,000 13 00 234,000 
ae 28,000 12 00 336,000 
eae 100,000 10 00 1,000,000 
i, . .150,000 9 00 1,350,000 
a 200,000 9 50 1,900,000 
Se 250,000 8 00 2,000,000 
ye 250,000 7 00 1,750,000 
eda 350,000 6 50 2,275,000 

. eevee 375,000 5 60 2,100,000 
450,000 4 50 2,025,000 

ee 6 6h 460,000 5 20 2,392,000 

. 460,000 5 00 2,300,000 

"= VERE SN 480.000 4 60 2,188,000 
ta 550,000 4 80 2,640,000 

ae «580,000 5 00 2,650,000 
<waeee»+ 515,000 5 30 2,729,500 


~. I have only hinted at the material progress which 
~ Portland is making. Her strides toward metropolitan 
» life, in all its aspects, have also been great in other 
_» directions within the past two years. Her development 
has only been limited by ber opportunities. Hereto- 
‘fore: ber communication with the outside world has 
been mainly confined to ships. Soon she will be brought 
by railroad in direct contact with the centres of eastern 
~ thought and civilization. What she now lacks to round 
*—_ Out her metropolitan career she will not be slow to 

=) = secure. Her social life at present is fall of charm. 
Her literary, scientific and artistic life will soon ap- 
” pear, dispelling in its swift approach the last vestige of 


provincialism from its course. 
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BOSE AND THE BLIZZARD. 
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From the Minneapolis Tribune. 

was in Cheyenne after Jim had got rich, and per- 
 suaded him to give me that dog of his’n, Bose. I was 
out huntin’ one day near Laramie, when one of them 

_ hurricanes come up, and I didn’t know what to do. It 
: allaround. I could see the storm acomin’, 
se bat two miles off. If I run it would ketch me. If! 
\ staid thar it was death. So I jes took and shoved 
old Bose’s nose agin a bank and yelled “Rats!” You 
_orter have seen that dog scratch. He throwed dirt be- 
hind him like a breaking plow drawed by twenty 
“yoke of oxen. I held on to his tail, and he scratched. 


~ storm strack us. But Bose Kept seratchin’. I let him 
“go on for a mile or so, when I told him to let up, which 
2 did, the surprisedest dog you ever seed because he 
ee atadhlernhan I got back to the top 
: went to Laramie, and started the story 

Thad found acave. I made $100,000 by showing 
‘our pala anm ale cage bape 





















The only large areas of unoccupied fertile land on the 
North American continent are those to be found in what 
is generally known as the New Northwest, under which 
term is embraced the Red River Valley, lying partly in 

the United States and partly in the Canadian province 
of Manitoba, the great plains of Dakota, the valleys of 
the Missouri, the Yellowstone, and their tributaries in 

Dakota and Montana, and those of the Assiniboine, 

Saskatchewan, and other streams flowing through Brit- 
ish territory, and also a high rolling plateau lying west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and extending from Oregon 
northward through Washington Territory well up with 

the Queen’s dominions. All this region, which may be 
roughly outlined as covering a territory a thousand 
miles long by five hundred wide, is now being opened 

to settlement by the construction through it from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific Ocean of two great trunk lines 

of railway, the Northern Pacific and the Canadian Pa- 

cific. A large movement of population is flowing into 

it from the older sections of the Union, from the eastern 

provinces of Canada, and from Northern Europe. Leay- 

ing Australia and New Zealand out of the account, this 

broad belt of country may be said to be the only part of 
the earth’s surface where people of Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 

tonic and Scandinavian blood can now find plenty of 
good land waiting occupancy, and familiar conditions 

of climate and industry. The region I refer to is by no 

means of uniform character. It embraces rich alluvial 

valleys and plains—vast plains suitable only for cattle 

and sheep raising, and extensive mountain districts, 

where settlement must be restricted to narrow strips of 

bottom land along the water courses; but it is alla 

habitable country, and not a desert or a frozen wilder- 

ness, as it was popularly supposed to be a few years ago. 

Some portions of it, notably the valleys of the Red and 

Dakota. Rivers, and the rolling plateau of eastern Wash- 

ccndiacter, are remarkabig fertile, producing 

heavy crops of the small grains, and are therefore 

adapted to dense settlement. Others, where stock rais- 

ing must always be the chief industry, will never support 

a large population, but all are to some extent valuable 

for human uses. Even the lofty ranges and spurs of the 

Rocky Mountain system enclose many beautiful little 

valleys available for agriculture, besides belts of timber 

and deposits of coal-and the precious metals. 

The ‘“‘New Northwest” may be divided, without ref- 
erence to the international boundary line, into five 
great districts—Ist, a belt of prairie and rolling prairie, 
about two hundred miles wide from east to west, and 
embracing -the Valley. of the Red River of the North, 
admirably adapted to wheat raising; 2d, a high, broken 
plateau of about the same breadth, well grassed, where 
farming is profitable on bottom lands and in the pockets 
between the hills, and stock raising is an attractive in- 
dustry ; 3d, a purely grazing country of table lands, 
hills and mountain slopes, too dry for agriculture save 
in the valleys of the rivers, where farming by irrigation 
is practicable and very profitable; 4th, the mountain 
country proper, having a width of about 150 miles; 
5th, a narfow belt, about fifty miles wide, skirting the 
western base of the niountains, well adapted to both 
farming and stock raising, having sufficient rain-fall for 
wheat, oats and flax, and a luxuriant growth of grass. 
All this country, save the mountain district, is nearly 
destitute of timber, trees growing only along the mar- 
gin of the streams. The farmer can put in the plow 
as soon as he takes possession of the soil, and the 
herdsman turns his cattle loose to roam at will and to 
shift for themselves the year round. 

I write from such knowledge of this region as was 
gained recently in a journey of two thousand miles from- 
St. Paul to Puget Sound, including about a- thousand 
miles of travel by wagon and on horseback, my route 
following pretty closely that of the new Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, finished and unfinished. I have not seen 
the country along the Canadian Pacific route, but know | 
from descriptions of travelers that it is similar in its main 
features to that I traversed, with this difference only, that, 
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weather between November and April, and two months 
of good sleighing is the rule. The springs are disagree- 

able, but the summers are pleasant and the autumns 

delightful. Nearly all of Dakota lying between the Mis- 

souri and the Red Rivers is an excellent wheat country. 

Crops of from twenty to thirty bushels to the acre are 
produced year after year on the same ground, the land 
being so rich that it improves rather than deteriorates 
by continuous cultivation. Next to a fertile soil lying 
ready for the plow, the chief advantage of this region 

is the fact that its wheat product need only travel from 

two to three hundred miles by rail to reach the head of 
Lake Superior, from which point there is water trans- 
portation to the sea-board by way of the Erie Canal and 

Hudson River to New York, or by the Welland Canal 

and St. Lawrence route to Montreal and Quebec. No 

combination of railroad managers can take away the profit 
in the farmer’s grain. Land in the best wheat-growing 
counties of Dakota can be bought of the whose 
gtants cover nearly half of it,for four doliars an acre, 

in tracts of 80, 160, 320 or 640 acres. The railroad 
grants take the alternate sections, the others being 
Government land, open to pre-emption or homestead 
settlement. No one settler can get more than 160 acres 
from the Government. If he homesteads his quarter 
section he gets a title to it after five years’ residence by 
paying a trifling fee for the record and papers, and thus 
secures a farm gratis. If he pre-empts it he must live 
on it six months, and then pay the Government two 
dollars and fifty cents an acre if it is within the limits of 
a railroad grant, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
if-outside. The land is then his own, and he can sell it 
if he wishes, whereas the ‘‘ homesteader” cannot trans- 
fer his claim, and must actually occupy the land five 
years before he becomes its owner. A quarter section 

can also be secured by planting ten acres of it in trees, 

and caring for them for seven years, under what is 
known as the Timber Culture Act of Congress. Thus a 
settler who has a homestead_of 160 acres can usually 
get as much more by going to the small labor and ex- 
pense of rearing a plantation of ten acres of cottonwood 
or box alder trees. If he wants still more land, he buys 
out a pre-emption on an adjoining tract, or buys from 

the railway company. 

Still further west in Montana—a territory rendered 
accessible through nearly all its great-length from east - 
to west of 700 miles by the recent cotistruction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad—very large tracts of grazing 
land can be had at-a much smaller cost per acre. Here 
the railway land grant system works advantageously in 
enabling settlers to control sufficient areas for stock 
ranges. Whoever purchases four sections from tlie 
railway company practically owns the four intermediate . 
sections of Government land, for the reason that being 
of no value for agriculture it will not be taken by pre- 
emptors or homestead settlers. The four railway sec- 
tions would cost about five shillings an acre. Thus for 


an outlay of about £650 the settler secures sixteen square ee =f 
miles of land—a range ct enna Been eee = & 


thousand head of cattle. — 

















vegetables. 
upon the rich bottoms by the aid of an inexpensive irri- 


gating ditch taken out of the main stream or one of the | 


numerous creeks that flow into it. His cattle will roam 
over the adjacent hills and plains, sheltering themselves 
in the coldest weather under the trees in ravines, and 
feeding on the nutritious ‘‘bunch grass” which dries 
itself where it stands. The snow is so dry that it blows 
off the hill-slopes so that the cattle readily get at the 
ary grass. The streams will supply him with fish, and 
hé will be a poor sportsman if he cannot bring down an 
elk or a black-tailed deer whenever he wants game for 
his table. For hardier sport he need only go to the 
mountains, whose snow-capped..summits are in plain 
sight, to rouse a bear, or perhaps have the good luck to 
come across that shy and spry creature, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep. A greater triumph than to secure 
one of these uncouth animals is to shoot a Rocky Moun- 
tain goat. These goats are only found in the higher 
ranges and are as agile as chamois. 

For the sort of English emigration which is increas- 
ing in volume every year—I mean the emigration of 
substantial farmers and younger sons who have some 
money with which to begin life, and with whom the 
ownership of land is a dominant ambition—this pictur- 
esque Montana pasture country is peculiarly attractive. 
The summer heats in the Yellowstone Valley are tem- 
pered by the breezes that blow off the snowy mountains, 
and the winters are much milder than in the same lati- 
tude five hundred miles east, on the plains of Dakota, 
owing to the influence of the warm climate winds from 
the Pacific Coast. A very moderate capital is sufficient 
for a small beginning in stock raising. A man intend- 
ing to combine the business with sufficient farming to 
supply his family with food could make a start with a 
thousand pounds. He would have to work hard for a 
few years, and could not devote his time to lawn tennis 
and philosophic disputation, as did the first settlers in 
Mr. Thomas Hughes’ Rugby coleny in Tennessee; but 
in course of time the increase of*his herd would make 
himindepéndent. He would not need to buy more land 
at first than he would require for cultivation, as the 
ranges are unfenced and open to common use at pres- 
ent. In a few years, however, the history of stock rais- 
ing in Texas will be repeated in Montana, and the land 
will be claimed as private property and enclosed. 

For a beginning in wheat farming on a small scale in 
Dakota a few hundred pounds will suffice. The settler, 
in case he buys a quarter section instead of ‘“home- 
steading,” gets a long term of years to make his pay- 
ments in. With a small house of rough boards, a team, 
a wagon, a few farm implements,-and money enough to 
subsist upon till harvest time, he can safely commence. 
He hires the services of a thresher, and perhaps buys a 
reaper in partnership with two or three neighbors, Un- 
til recently the tendency in Dakota. was towards very 
large farms, worked systematically, with ample capital 
to command labor and purchase animals and machinery. 
But these big estates having demonstrated the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and by their success advertised the 
advantages of the region, the ‘‘quarter section” farm- 
ers flocked in and are fast filling up the vacant spaces. 
The country for ten miles on each side of the new railway 
lines is fairly well settled already. No thoughtful man 


desiring the prosperity of this region would wish to see | 


the.‘‘ bonanza farms,” of which so much has been writ- 
ten, increase in number, nor could he wish success to 
the scheme for settling tenant farmers upon large do- 
mains of new land in Manitoba. The best conditions 
of rural life, social, political, economical and educational, 
are obtained in America through the ownership of the 
soil by the men who till. it. Happily this system is 
almost universal on this side of the Atlantic. Attempts 
to introduce the landlord and tenant. system, or to 
monopolize large areas of fertile land and work them 
with hired labor, may prosper for a little while, but they 
will fail in the end, because they are antagonistic to 
American ideas. No man who will make a good, thrifty 


tenant farmer will long be content to till another’s acres | 
escaping ere hes can get a farm of his: 








IRRIGATION IN MONTANA. 


Correspondence St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

After once getting the water on the ground the ap- 
plication is easy, owing to the general uniform slope of 
the surface. Gardens and hard crops are: irrigated by 
letting the water run between the rows of plants; grain 
fields are flooded. . With a good head of water this may 
be done very rapidly. Grain is watered once or twice, 
according to the dryness of the season. May and June 
are usually wet months, so that the grain gets a good 
start before it becomes necessary to irrigate; and the 
ground, being well shaded by the growing plants, does 
not bake and become hard. Once in ‘a while there isa 
very dry spring, when late-sown grain will not sprout. 
It becomes then necessary to irrigate to make it come 
up; but irrigation is only resorted to at'that stage when 
absolutely necessary, as it is apt to form a hard crust, 
interfering seriously with the growth of the young 
grain. Farmers are also careful not to irrigate too 
early, while heavy rains may yet be expected. Al- 
though the natural drainage is good, the cultivation is 
shallow and artificial uhderdrains unknown. If, there- 
fore, a great rain-fall follows immediately after the 
ground has been thoroughly soaked by irrigation, it 
has an unfavorable effect.. A farmer in Gallatin Valley 
told me an instance of this in 1872, when excessive irri- 
gation was still common. Late in June he irrigated his 
wheat field of seventy acres. When all but ten acres of 


this had been watered, a heavy storm set in, followed 


by. an unusually wet. July, ‘making irrigation unneces- 
sary. The irrigated portion of his wheat yielded thirty 
bushels to the acre, while teu acres which had received 
an artificial watering yielded sixty-five bushels to the 
acre. 

But our farmers have long ago learned the principles 
and the practice of irrigation, so that the drawbacks 
are done away with, and only the advantages remain; 
-and they are many, and far more than balance the ex- 
pense. Let an Eastern farmer imagine how mucli 
more peaceful and content his+ife would be if he could 
escape the worry and anxiety of watching the weather. 
Now, one season he sees his grain come up finely, and 
promise a heavy crop; then, just at the critical time, a 
Grought begins. A burning sun is pouring its heat 
down on the corn and wheat fields day after day. 
There is no relief except by rain, and the rain does not 
come. The hopes of the spring are blasted. Next 
season, perhaps, it is reversed. It rains day after day, 
and until his fields are flooded, tis hay rotted, his 
wheat rusted and half spoiled: he is at the mercy of the 
elements. The Montana farmer is rarely troubled with 
destructive storms. An occasional hail-storm may do 
some damage. But these usually follow the same course 
year after year, and only narrow strips of country are 
exposed to them. When the rains come, and the grain 
begins to lose its thrifty dark green color, the farmer 
has only to open his.ditch, turn on the water, and in a 
few days his fields have been abundantly watered with- 
out losing an hour of sunshine. Not only does irriga- 
tion make him independent of the elements; it increases 
the yield largely, as we shall see when we come to give 
crop statistics. It further takes the place of fertilizers. 
This is fully borne out by the experience of Montana 
farmers. Grain is raised year after year from the same 
field with no application of manure, and yet the yield 
does not diminish. I do not mean to say that manuring 
would not be beneficial. But it would only increase the 


natural fertility of ‘the soll. Ibis not indispensable to 


keep it up. . 
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Joux Buus, of Dawasiieh, King County, Washington 






















the richest mineral regions on the continent. Along its 
line are to spring up psa yeni ty 









































































than any in are, except Russia, under tribute;. ie te 
will be the means of creating a million new homes 


bright and level-headed race of men and women will 
emerge, and in the years to come, when the nation shall 


to supply hardy and brave volunteers.—The Dalles 
Times-Mountaineer. 9 ees 


A BROOKLYN MAN IN DAKOTA, 


Mr. I. W, Barnum, who owns a choice section of land. 
near Bismarck and considerable property in and about _ 
Sanborn, writes the Brooklyn Unton..Argus under date” 
of Dec. 20th as follows : 

‘In my last letter to you from North Dakota, before - 
harvest, I gave you the indications then promising an. 
extraordinary yield of all kinds of crops. I said to my- — 
self, I will write no more of this country pntil Ican give 
actual results. Press of business has prevented until - 
now. In my own case the promised thirty to forty — 
bushels of No, 1 hard wheat (the highest grade) was _ 
realized on some of my land, one entire section at San- 
born averaging twenty-two and a half bushels per acre, - 
My granaries had to be doubled in capacity. My wheat © 
in Bismarck averaged twenty-eight bushels per acre, 
If I could bring with me, without their freezing, sam- 
ples of our 600 bushels of potatoes, beets { piled upiu — 
the cellar like cordwood), onions, etc., raised on a.small 
garden patch, you would join the Eastern chorus, ‘ How © 
can these things be true?’ As Uncle Rufus Hatch said 
when he was out here: ‘My Eastern friends won’t he- 
lieve me.when I tell them what I have seen.’ ” ase 
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SETTLING A QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP, 


Up in the Goose River country, Dakota, near Grand 
Forks, Svelt Bjornden and Knudson Venderson claimed ~ 
the same quarter section of land, and fought over the © 
ownership of a 14x16 house located thereon. The fight — 
was a draw, and they ge to esch bitch thele ro.” 
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emer ne it ok Teh potatoes the Teer 
The average yield is 132 bushels per acre. We 
nt add, from actual knowledge, that a man 
mows the capabilities of a potato in the 
of both size and delicious flavor, until he has 
9 Montana. 




















confined to tunnel work and to 
rock work. Only a few. 
since January Ist. 


; ae ty “ ye: 
+ seua Beclcae eh tas hares hte» daocaier tog 

to an ice-house. The Northern Pacific regular. 
trains run now to Livingston, and at that point the 
traveler states there was no snow whatever in the 


valley. The weather was delightful, and all sorts 
of out-door work was.in progress. The trains 
are reported as doing a very good passenger 
business. 


oo 





Duxtne this year, in the west end of Ouster 
County, Montana, south and east of the Mussel- 
i | shell River, there are to be surveyed the exteriors 
of fourteen townships, and six of tliem are to be 


one | subdivided, and in the eastern part of the county, 


on the Yellowstone River, the exteriors of ten 
townships and subdivisions of nine. This is slow 
business, The Government ought to at once sur- 
vey the whole Yellowstone and Musselshell re- 
gions. Settlement is retarded by its niggardly 
policy in regard to surveying the public domain. 





An arrangement recently adopted by Mr. Pull- 
man makes it practicable to run through Pullman 
ears from New York City to Portland, Oregon, 
over the Pennsylvania, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, and Northern Pacific, as soon as the 
connection is made across the continent during 
the coming summer. This will be the only route 
over which through cars will go from ocean to 
ocean, and will be by far the most picturesque 
line of 3,000 miles travel on the American 
Continent. 





THE BEST TIME TO GO WEST. | 





In answer to a number of correspondents, who 
have written us asking advice as to the best time 
to go West, with a view of immediate settlement, 
and who have no definite location selected for 
homes, we would say, by all means start early in 
the spring. It is entirely feasible for an energetic 
man, who as early as April gets upon the ground 
where he wants to buy or homestead land, to break 
the soil, and put in small crops of wheat, oats and 
potatoes, by the time the growing season begins. 
He can find temporary quarters for his family in 
some town on the line of the railroad while he 
goes land hunting in the vicinity. After selecting 
his farm, he can put up a temporary shelter, sup- 
plemented, perhaps, by a tent, which will do well 
enough for the summer, and he can devote his 
entire time to putting in his crops. No fencing is 
needed at first; when he gets to keeping cattle he 
will want to fence a pasture lot and that will be all. 
tne tee ar te emigrating, a good deal 

will depend on habits, resources and ingenuity 
in each individual case. We remember to have 
noticed last spring in Dakota what seems to be a 
very sensible way of getting to the frontier. In 
a freight car was a family consisting of father and 
mother and two children, with all their house- 
hold gear. They had clear space enough in the 
car for a bed, a trundle bed, a table and two 
chairs, and were living in ® cozy and contented 
fashion, while the train was making its way slowly 
westward. In the next car ahead were their team 
of horses, their wagon, and a good stock of farm- 
ing implements. They came from Iowa and 
intended to take up land near Bismarck, and 
were all ready to go to living and working as soon 
as they should reach their destination. With the 
modern facilities for sending freight cars long 
distances over different lines, there would prob- 
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ably be no difficulty in starting from any consid- | £ 


tiene’ by: kiek win te ee aa 
where they wait a week or 80 for the freight to 


bought at moderate prices at any town in the 
New Northwest. We should recommend. emi- 
grants starting from points as far west as Illinois 
to take their teams and implements with them 


as a measure of economy, and to save time in ~ 


beginning planting early in the spring. 


THE CROW INDIAN RESERVATION. - 





Stretching for two hundred miles along the 
southern bank of the Yellowstone River and 
reaching back about fifty miles into the country 
is the reservation of the Crow Indians, . The tribe 
numbers about 3,000 souls. They live in the 
southwestern corner of their vast domain, near 
their agency, where they have a few corn fields 
and potato patches. Once or twice a year they 
go off in a body to the mountains to hunt game. 
They are mainly supported by the Government, 
and are consequently lazy, thievish and of no ac- 
count. Very rarely do they as much as camp 
upon the fertile river bottoms; never do they 
attempt to cultivate them. Yet the progress of 
settlement and civilization up the south side of 
the Yellowstone Valley is stopped as by a Chinese 
Wall. On one side of the river are new farms 
and the beginnings of active little towns. The 
axe rings and the plowman sings, and the music 
of industry fills the air. On the other bank all 
is silence and solitude. The editor of this paper 
traversed the whole two hundred miles:.of river 
front of the reservation last summer without see- 
ing a single Indian. 

A white settler in the West can get but 160 
acres as-& homestead, and then only on condition 
of living upon it and cultivating it, For every 
man, woman and child of the Crows there are 
over two thousand acres set apart, or 10,000 acres 
to a family, with no condition of occupancy or 
cultivation. Give the Indian his rights, we say, 
but do not let him monopolize the soil. He ought 
to be made to work for a living like other people. 
The Indian reservation system is the worst sort 
of land monopoly. It keeps industrious settlers 
off from vast tracts of fertile soil, which the In- 
dians themselves make no sort of use of. The 
big Crow Reservation is particularly objection- 
able, because it keeps half the country along two 
hundred miles of railroad and rich alluvial valley 
absolutely bare of settlement. 
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THE STATE OF TACOMA. 





Lieut. Symons, in his report to the War De-. 


partment on the geographical nomenclature of the 
Columbia River, suggests that the State formed 
from the Territory of Washington receive this 
name. This suggestion was first made, if we are 
not mistaken, in the columns of our predecessor, 
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“THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST.” 








A pamphlet with the above title was issued 
last year, giving the leading facts relating to the 
climate, soil, agriculture, forests, fisheries, min- 
eral resources, commerce, manufactures and means 
of communication of Oregon and Washington 
Territory. In the description of the advantages 
held out to settlers by that region, overdrawn and 
rose-colored statements were carefully avoided. 
The writer endeavored to tell the plain truth with 
regard to the wonderful natural resources of the 
country. There was no exaggeration in the pres- 
entation of favorable facts, nor any effort to con- 

_ceal anything which should disappoint a home 
seeker after he had visited the country. As 
practical testimony to the value of moderate 
statements in a publication designed to guide 
and inform persons who desire to seek their 
fortune in the Northwest, we give the following 
extract from a letter, dated December 26th, 1882, 
recently received at this office, from Mr. Jacob 
A. Epler, of Virginia, Cass Oo., Ill. : 

“IT have just returned from Washington Terri- 
tory, where I intend to settle next spring with my 
family. I was induced to go there by reading a 
guide book, called the ‘Pacific orthvweek, ; 
which accidentally came into my hands last _sum- 
mer. -The book gives a description of that Terri- 
tory and its history. It has n well received 
here, and since my return, finding it runs in 
range of my own account of the souhien: the 
folks here are very closely tied to it, and any other 
publications from the same quarter would | be re- 
ceived right. The description given in that book 
of all the counties has given untold satisfaction. 
That was the best part of the book to me, really 
drawing me on to a study of the country, and 
others here c the same experience. Two 
families start from here on the Ist of January. 
They have been to see me and have been reading 

up that same book. I told them that the book 
was good and did not overdo anything, but that 
it did fail to do ribaon to some towns, as they in- 
creased in tion very fast. Among the 

le here sae is uite an excitement for ash- 
ington Territo: hear of some new ones every 
once in awhile.” 

Mr. Epler names nine families who intend to 
emigrate from his neighborhood to Washington 
Territory, and wish for additional information 
about the country, if the same can be supplied 
before they get their affairs in order for the exo- 
dus from Illinois. The pamphlet on the Pacific 
Northwest may be had free on application to 
A. L. Stokes, General Passenger Agent, O. R. & 
N. Oo., 52 Clark Street, Chicago, or Chas. B. 
Lamborn, Land Commissioner, N. P. BR. R. Co,, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FROM THE CATTLE RANGES. 

Since the recent heavy snow storm and the 
sticceeding cold spell in the West, we have re- 
ceived news from the principal cattle shipping 
points in Dakota and Montana in relation to the 
condition of the cattle on the ranges. .A corre- 
spondent at Little Missouri telegraphs: ‘‘ Only 
two and a half inches of snow. Cattle doing w 
From Miles City a correspondent writes January 
21st : “Snow four to. six inches. Tongue River 
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allowing cattle to feed.” 

It thus appears that a heavy snow fall in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and further east, with low 
temperatures ranging from twenty degrees below 
zero at St. Paul to sixty in Manitoba, implies no 
weather in Montana and western Dakota destruc- 
tive to animals which must subsist entirely. on the 
dried grasses of the ranges. Every succeeding win- 
ter demonstrates that the region between the Mis- 
souri and the Rocky Mountains is the best stock | 
country in the United States. 
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PRINCE BISMARCE’S SIGNATURE. 








In connection with the description and pictures 
of the town of Bismarck, which we give in this 
number of Taz Norruwesst, the letter that the 
great German statesman wrote to the Secretary of 
the Northern Pacific Company, acknowledging 
the compliment conveyed in naming the place for 
him, will be interesting. The signature is an en- 
graved fac-simile of that appended to the original 
letter : 

Beruin, May 19th, 1873. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 28th of last month, 
enclosing a copy of a resolution of the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to the effect that the town at the crossing of 
the Missouri River by that road shall be named 
Bismarck. I beg you will be good enough to 
convey to the gentlemen on behalf of whom you 
write my sincere thanks for so flattering a compli- 
ment, and to assure them that Iam very grateful 
for the terms in which they speak of the services 
T have been able to do to my country and to those 
interests which are common to all nations. Ac- 
cept, together with my best wishes for the pros- 
perity of your undertaking, the assurance of my 
distinguished consideration. 


Creal 


Samvuzt WriiKeson, Esq., 
Secreiary of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Rees 2 New York. 





‘HOME MISSI: ON WORK. 





One of the Secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society, in sending his subscrip- 
tion to Tue Norruwest, encloses a card, on, 
one side of which is an excellent miniature map 
of the United States, and on the other the follow- 

_ing account of the work of the Society, which we 
are glad to reprint as a small contribution to- 
wards a great effort to give the new settlements 
of the Far West the advantages of churches, and. 
the mofal influences which emanate from religious 
organizations : 

Fretp.—Our whole country, comprising 3,026,600 
square miles, without Alaska. It is nearly as large as 
all Europe. Our population by the last census is 
50,155,783. In 1909, at the present rate of increase, it ‘ 
will be 100,000,000, and in 1925 over 250,000,000. 
What this vast nation shall be, is being fast decided by _ 
the work done or not done now, . Foreign immigra- 
tion, Mormonism, immorality and sin threaten | us. 


- 


Worx.—To plant charches and Sunday-schools; as- | 















. 1,018 new charches ? ees wnized ; ihe sdva 






over 300,000 members received. 











}000.. This cause appeals to Christians, to p: 
every one who loves God or man ! therefore to you. 
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THE effect of the late January storm in the a 
Northwest on the railway lines in different sec- 
tions afforded an excellent test of the relative — 
temperature and the extent of obstruction to ~ 
travel produced by heavy snow-fall accompanied 





















| Nebraska on the south to Manitoba on the north, — 
far into Wisconsin on the east, and west to the. 
Missouri. The movement of trains on some lines _ 
was rendered impossible, and many of them were _ 
abandoned. The temperature ranged about twenty 
degrees below zero in Minnesota, thirty to thirty- 
five degrees below in Dakota, and forty to 
forty-five degrees below in Manitoba. On the — 
Northern Pacific road the only effect was to; — 
delay the trains a few hours, while in southern: 
Minnesota, southern Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska ~ 
there was an almost entire suspension of traffic, — € 
lasting from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, = 



















































Durine the year 1882 the steamship lines run- 
ning between San Francisco and Portland carried — 
northward 80,547 passengers, and southward, on — 
their return trips, 14,448 passengers. ‘The excess 
of 16,100 in the number of passengers bound © 
for Oregon over the number going southward 
to San Francisco, represents accurately the num-. 
ber of immigrants carried by these steamers to 
settle in the Pacific Northwest. If we add a . 
moderate estimate of the number who went in by 
wagon from California and from points on the —§ - 
Union and Central Pacific railroads, and also by 
the steamers running from San Francisco and the. . 
Puget Sound ports, the statistics of whose busi- 
ness we have not at hand, we have @ total of 
immigration for the year of at least 35,000. When 
the Northern Pacific line is completed next sum- 
mer, and a direct route is opened from the 

to the beautiful and inviting regions of —- 
and Washington, the migration thither will reach 
much larger Laide: ye 


Anamsven Gite 1s o titieoull Gaal 
the Red River Valley, the boats navigating the 
stream do a prosperous business. The following _ 
shows the united business of the two boats of 









442; Dreyton, 696,376; Pembina, 0 ; En- 
erson, 1,158,570 ; Winnipeg, 5,89: 870, ‘he tote 
carrying trade of the two boats as en 
detail above amounts to 16,567,831 f um) 






















Range reports no loss, ‘Have heard nothing from | ti 
letter from | 
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“abe ve Northern Pacific Finances. 
jPiie Sh Wasuinorton, D. C., Jan. 2ist, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 
I wish now to ask one or two questions for your next 
: : (1) How much stock 
at 


has been cancelled 

stock received scrip 

(2) I do not quite under- 

Question 2 this month about 

is On preferred stock. I think if the road 

earns six per cent. one year and ten per cent. the 

that the second ’s account is independent 

 first—that is, preferred stock takes the 

the first year, and the dividend ac- 

; the next r the pre- 

eight per cent., and the common 

. Am I right, or is the deficiency on the 

made up to the stock by the better 

A STocKHOLDER. 

(1) See the last annual report of the President of the 

Company, which will be sent on application, if you 

~ ‘have not already received it. (2) You are quite right. 
-» Each year’s account stands by itself. 


Dividends on N. P. Preferred Stock. 
LEBANON, Pa., Jan. 17, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

e I was pop pees with the old paper, and have no 
_ doubt, will be better pleased with its successor, en- 

’ and improved. Your Question and Answer De- 

ll add much to its value. 

all along a deep interest in the N. P. 

had published a number of articles in its 
of our local papers. I would in closing 
ing question: Is it probable that the 


will pay.a dividend on their preferred 
? : F. W. K. 


the Northern Pacific is finished next summer it 

beyond any doubt, earn and pay regular dividends 

on its-preferred stock. Until it is compieted its net 
Garnings very properly go towards paying for construc- 

age A scrip dividend was declared last fall to the 

- aggregate amount of the earnings over expenses and 

_ interest on bonded debt. The certificates for this divi- 
~ @end bear interest, are payable in five years, and 
© redeemable at the pleasure of the company before the 
expiration of that period. They are marketable and 


‘are practically a money dividend. 


Jay Cooke and Co.’s Affairs. 
Puiapetruta, Jan. 18th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Now that the principal assets of Jay Cooke & Co. 
have become so valuable (showing thus that the firm 
_- ‘were and correct, too) and nearly ten years 


, far-seeing 

have ae ee while hearing good news of these 
_ Western ts, is it not about time to ask when 
will the final distribution of the assets of the late firm be 

made? - CreEprror. 
_.. We. cannot say. Our correspondent doubtless un- 
_ ~ d@erstands that the Northern Pacific has had no con- 
~ nection with the late firm of Jay Cooke & Co. since the 
4 reorganization of the railroad company in 1875. He 
~~ €an probably get the desired information in Phila- 


Questions by a Yankee Mechanic. 
; 2 F SaLem, Mass., Jan. 20th, 1883. 
- To the Editor of The Northwest: 
Please answer the questions:—(1) Being a 
and, in fact, a general mechanic, 
be good in Tacoma, W. T.? (2) 
remove at present, would it be advisa- 





To the Editor of The Northwest: © 
Please tell me where I had better go to prospect 
Sas place to go into the stock ess. Ican’t 
to run all over the country. I would like to have 
you name one where I could stop, look around 
and see what I t of the chances, J. A. M. 
We could name a dozen, but, as you want only one, 
we will say, go out in May, and stop at Little Missouri 
or Sentinel Butte Station, in what is called Pyramid 
Park and used to be called the Bad Lands, The valleys 
between the buttes afford fine pasturage, and the 
buttes themselves give such good shelter to cattle 
against wind and sleet that winter losses are inconsid- 
erable. Little. Missouri Station is 352 miles west of 


“Fargo. 


The Homestead Law. 
THREE Rivers, Mass., Jan. 20th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Is it true that under the Homestead Law settlers 
can acquire title to land in three years? I have been 
informed that such a law has been passed. s. H. ©. 

Our correspondent is probably one of many who 
have been misinformed in regard to the Homestead 
Law by rumors recently circulated in. the West. The 
requirement for five years of actual residence and im- 
provement has not been changed. The only exception 
is in the case of soldiers and sailors who served not 
less than ninety days in the war for the suppression of 
the Rebellion. Each may enter a homestead, and have 
the time of his service deducted from the period of five 
years. 


Hop-Growing in Washington Territory. 
Firrn AVENUE Horet, New York, Jan. 3d, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Can you give me some information about hop-raising 
in Washington Territory? I would like to know what the 
land costs, what is the expense of raising a crop per 
acre, and what are the returns in a fair average year. 1. 

Werefer your questions to Mr. E. Meeker, of Puyal- 
lup, W. T., one of the most successfal hop-growers of 
the Pacific Coast, and request him to prepare an an- 
swer for publication. Meanwhile, we can give you the 
following item from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer : 
‘«One farmer of our acquaintance leased four acres of 
hop-planted land last spring for $200, and his neigh- 
bors thought him foolish for paying so high a rate for 
it. He sold the product of that little patch a few days 
ago for $4,000, and after paying all expenses, including 
the $200, netted over $3,000 on his venture. An- 
other farmer, also of our acquaintance, was offered 
$35,000 last week for the product of his thirty acres. 
Still another man, who bought -a small hop ranch for 
$3,500 last year, has just been offered $16,000 for it.” 


Dakota Wheat Farming. 
Brookiyn, N. Y., Jan. 17th, 1883. 

To the Editor of The Northwest: 
’ In the May issue of the New Northwest, in an article 
from The Golden Northwest, Mr. Dalrymple is made to 
say that he is ee season (1882) 27,000 
acres. And in the issue, fourth page, fourth 
column, it says: He is cropping 57,000 acres. (1) 
Will you be kind enough to let me know, through 
your Question Column, which is correct? Will you 
also let me know, through the same column (2), what 
the seed wheat (Fife) would cost per bushel for a farm 
of about 1,920 acres in Dakota? All of which will 
oblige W. N. 

(1) The first; the second figure was a misprint. (2) 
Dakota farmers allow fifty-two quarts of seed to the 
acre, which is one bushel and twenty quarts. 

How N. P. Preferred Stock is Retired. 
Royatston, Worcester Co., Mass., Jan, 22d, 1883. 

To the Editor of The Northwest: 

(1) T would like to know if the preferred stock of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad can be iim ag crc 


for 





purchases of land is canceled. Other stock retired 


must be purchased in the market with the proceeds of és 


Northern Pacific Dividends. 
SranLEy, Ontario Co., N. Y., Jan. 24th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Will you be kind to. answer the 
questions: (1) Do you think the Northern Pacific 
hereafter pay quarterly dividends in cash toits preferred - 
stockholders? (2) Are not the net earnings, in your 
opinion, large enough to warrant the payment of two 
per cent. quarterly ? and (3)- Will there not be a divi- 
dend. paid this quarter for January, February and 
March? (4) Will the principal of the present dividend 
scrip be paid in land sales? These are important con- 
siderations to thousands of old bondholders, now pre- 
ferred stockholders of this company. J.P, F. 

(1 and 2) See answer to F. W. K. (3) The 
question of a dividend in March is one for the 
Directors to determine. (4) The scrip dividend lately 
declared is not to be paid out of the proceeds of Jand 
sales. The net proceeds of such sales eastof the Mis- _ 
souri River are set apart for the retirement of preferred 


stock, and are not available for dividend purposes. 


More Dividend Questions. 
LuNENBURG, Mass., Jan. 23d, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


(1) Why do they ask me to receipt for all further 
claims under the plan of reorganization of the N. P. 
Co. before delivering the scrip dividend? (2) Has 
there been a dividend declared for the last six months 
on the preferred stock ? M. J. 

(1) Because your dividend is in full of all your 
legal claims under the plan of reorganization. You 
are paid in full, and therefore required to give a re- 
ceipt in full. (2) No; ‘the scrip dividend of 11 1-10 
per cent. was up to the close of the last fiscal year, June 


30th, 1882. 


A Question About Nebraska. 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 27th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
Can you inform me as tothe country (Nebraska) 
between Omaha and North Platte ? J. G. 
It is a rolling prairie country, with timber along the 
streams, already pretty well settled in the eastern 
part. The-soil is good for wheat and corn, and the 
natural pasturage is excellent. The country is not new 
in the Western sense, however, having been opened to 
settlement by the building of the Union Pacific Railroad 
nearly twenty years ago. If you want the advantages 
of a new country, you had better go to Dakota, Mon- 
tana or Washington Territory. 


A PHYSICIAN in Western Massachusetts writes that he 
bas practiced medicine eight years and accumulated a 
few thousand dollars; that the climate does not agree 
with his wife nor the practice with him. He would like’ 
to go West and engage in farming or stock raising. 
He says he wants an independent life and a climate for 
weak lungs, and asks our advice as to where to go. 
We-would reply, Go to Montana. The clear dry airis — 
a tonic for weak chests. Do not settle at too high an 
altitude, because a raretied atmosphere is too stimulating 
for people predisposed to consumption. _ The Valley of © 
the Yellowstone would probably suityou. Rich bottom 
land in the valley can be had for four or five dollars an - 
acre, and the high, rolling plateau lands abutting on- 
the valley cost less than half as much. Bztter make 
a trip in May or June and see the country, stopping at 
Glendive, Miles City, Forsythe, Billings and Livingston, 
and going at least as far as Bozeman. From Living- —— 
ston or Bozeman you can visit the wonderfal National : 
















Ao all parts of the Far West railway enterprise runs 
advance of populatioa. Powerful companies, backed 
by Eastern or foreign capital, carefully survey the un- 


- settled regions, sending out parties of experts to study 
the character of the soil, the grasses, the mineral de- 


posits and the timber, and report on the probable 
traffic to be had when settlers come in. The com)anies 
know that settlers will follow the new road and occupy 
a broad band of country on either side of it. A given 
population will afford a given amount of freight and 
passenger business; thus the problem is as simple as a 
sum in arithmetic, provided excessive competition does 
not lead to the construction of too many roads. East- 
ern Dakota is already well supplied with rail transpor- 
tation, and the enormous wheat crop of that region is 
promptly moved to Chicago or to water transit.at the 
head of Lake Superior. Oregon and Washington have 
also a remarkably well developed railway system, car- 
rying their immense wheat surplus to tide-water at 
Portland and the Puget Sound ports. Between these 
two systems the long line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is rapidly advancing from both directions. Next 
summer the gap will be closed and the whole North- 
west will be linked together. The advanced condition 
of the transportation system of the Pacific Northwest is 
really remarkable, considering the isolated situation 
and slender population of that section. Two standard 
gauge and two narrow gauge lines traverse the Willa- 
mette Valley, and few farmers in that wonderfully pro- 
ductive region need haul their grain further than ten 
miles to reach a railway station. One of these lines is 
being pushed southward through the Umpqua and 
Rogue River Valleys and over three mountain ranges 
to California, where it joins a road building northward 
up the Valley of the Sacramento. The completion of 
these roads next year will unite California and Oregon 
by unbroken railway between San Francisco and Port- 
land. 

A trunk line, owned by the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, runs westward from Portland, 
up the deep gorge of the Columbia River, past the two 
great obstructions to navigation at the Cascades and 
The Dalles, and out into the open, fertile country east 
of the Cascade Mountains, draining all the rich grain 
and grazing regions of eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington, and taking their products westward to 
tide-water. At Umatilla this line throws off a branch 
to the Grande Ronde Valley, which is being extended 
southward to Baker City, where it will meet the Oregon 
Short Line now building northwestward from the Union 
Pacific Road at Ogden. At Wallula junction it meets 
the main stem of the Northern Pacific, and, by an 
alliance between (he two companies, becomes its west- 
ern extension to Portland and Puget Sound; the orig- 
inal plan of throwing the Northern Pacific over the 
Cascade Mountains directly to the Sound having been 
laid aside for a few years. At the same junction begins 
an important system of local roads, partly completed 
and being steadily extended, which throws out branches 


‘on both sides of the Snake River, penetrates the new, 


rich wheat country skirting the base of the Blue and 
Coeur d’ Alene Mountains, and will next summer reach 
as far as the towns of Lewiston and Moscow, in north- 
ern Idaho. 

In western Washington a link of the Northern Pa- 
cific system runs from Kalama, on the Columbia River, 
105 miles due north to Tacoma, at. the head of 
Puget. Sound. . The connection with Portland is now 
made by steamers on the Columbia, but this year the 
forty miles’ gap will be closed by rail. Theo the whole 
interior system of railways in the Northwest will have 
two termini at ocean navigation—one at Portland and 
one on Paget Sound. In all there are now in operation 
in Oregon and Washington over eleven hundred miles 
of railway, to be joined to the transportation system of 


_ the East in 1883 by the completion of the Northern 


Pacific Transcontinental line. When one considers that 


_ the two communities of the Pacitic Northwest have only 
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ir nes has been : 
diay, One e Rosana have, up to 


the world have been carried on by means of steamer 


lines to San Francisco and sailing ships going round | 


the Horn to New York and Liverpool. When these 
beautifal and productive regions are brought within 
seven days of New York, their direct development will 
be enormously accelerated. 
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THE MOUSE RIVER COUNTRY. 








Correspondence Brooklyn Union- Argus. 

The Mouse River Valley, mm northern Dakota, ex- 
tends from the western slope of Turtle Mountain to the 
Coteaux of the Missouri River, the river crossing the 
boundary line about twenty miles west of the mount- 
ain. The river is of great length, probably over 400 
miles. A large part of it is on the British side of the 
line, and it finds an outlet in the Assiniboine. The 
valley has long had the reputation of being the most 
beautiful and fertile in the world, but being claimed by 
the Turtle Mountain Indians, it was not open to settle- 
ment until the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. H. M. 
Teller, decided that the Indians’ claim was not valid. 
The rush to it is unprecedented. The land on each 
side of the river slopes very gently to the water course, 
and from the peculiar nature of the soil, and other in- 
dications, it is supposed that a large lake once existed 
here, extending from the Coteaux of the Missouri to the 
high land between Turtle Mountain and Devil’s Lake. 
The soil is a vegetable mould, and possesses the re- 
markable attributes of the soil of the Red River Val- 
ley. The banks of Mouse River are heavily wooded 
with hard timber, and a luxuriant growth of grass of 
many varieties is found in the meadows and on the 
prairie. The prairies leading up to the river are quite 
elevated, and the stream is, in many places, at least 
200 feet below the prairie level, hence even the tallest 
timber is concealed from the approaching traveler 
until the bluff that skirts the river is reached. The 
river bottom is extremely rich, the meadows bearing 
the most nutritious of grass. The water of Mouse 
River is very pure and sweet, and occasional rapids 
afford excellent opportunities for profitable water 
powers. The river valley has a general elevation of 
1,400 to 1,800 feet above the sea level. 


GROWTH OF MONTANA. 


—__—— 





From the Salt Lake Tribune. 

Montana has made a steady progress during the past 
year; extensive mining transfers have been made; one 
of the finest, if not the finest, fifty-stamp mill in the 
world has been erected, besides other reduction works; 
the old mines have yielded steadily and look better at 
the close than they did at the commencement of the 
year; the Utah and Northern road has been extended, 
and the Northerr Pacific has. drawn its two interior 
termini so near together that the last spike will proba- 
bly be driven next September. Besides her mines, 
Montana has much good agricultural land, and the 
Territory is, take it all in all, the most wonderful stock 
range in the Union. _ Her people have increased largely 
during the year, and the increase in the next few years 
cannot but be very great. The people of her main 
towns will be, next summer, only two days from the 
Pacitic, three from St. Paul, four from Chicago, and 
four and a half or five from New. York. This takes all 
the frontier thought away from Montana. She is right 
in connection, as she is in accord, with the Union; she 
is peopled by a strong, brave race; ‘she is advancing 
tapidly toward Statehood, and for many years to come, 
and probably for many hundreds of years to come, she 
is to be the nursery and home of fair women and brave 
men. Like Idaho, her people and interests are closely 


bound with those of the men of Utah, and there is a | 


deep bond of sympathy between the two Territories, 


i scart spine veal erode 
‘neighbors as-our own, for there is not | 


the position of an island out in ew. “i 
eae for their commercial relations with the rest of 
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are unclaimed. Of late more attention ts paid pb Be 
part of the country, and settlers are making locations. ies ss 
Absence of living water and difficulty in locating wells 
are the principal objections. No one need doubt the rs 
ability of the soil to produce crops. The fact is, set- 
tlers have chosen the most eligible locations, and with - 
the wide world to choose from, have passed over as 
good land as need be desired. The whole region pos- 
sesses more value for production if it can be supplied — 
with water and eventuaily it Will not be so difficult as 
people imagine to locate wells. The land toward 
Snake River is high hills in part, and yet can be made — 
to produce wheat. Coming up from Texas Ferry you - 
climb a great ridge and ride for miles over beautifal 
bunch grass prairies without seeing a habitation or 
mark of a plow. All along Snake River to beyondthe. 
Tukannon, such seems to be the case. Good land can 
be found in the Blue Mountains that will be eagerly 
sought for in a few years from now. The northern” 
part of Columbia County, the southern part of Garfield - 
County, present many vacant places for settlers to select 
from. The Assotin country is not over one-half claimed, 
and from Alpowai Canyon to Lewiston, in Garfield - 
County, there is a great deal of vacant land near Snake. 
River. The south side of Snake Rivers. considered by 
some to be all taken up; but. the fact is. that this sec- 
tion yet offers homes—and good locations, too—for 
thousands of families. i 

Eastern Klickitat had not a single settler last spring 
and has but few now. For six miles east and west, 
with an average width of fifteen miles, that. portion 9 
country invites settlement. So far as appearances go, 
that section possesses excellent soil and every advan-~ 
tage that can be desired is obtainable. 

An enterprising German, who works in the shops. at 
Ainsworth, has taken land on the Columbia, necr 
there, and has made it produce wonderfully. It has — 
not been supposed that that particular section was of 
any value as agricultural land, but it seems now that = 
good land lies along the Columbia above Ainsworth, 
and there is a strip of good country between it andthe” : 
road, north and south. The extent of good country — 
exceeds all previous gnticipations. The mate of the 
steamer ‘‘ Billings ” says a very desirable strip of agri- 
cultural land, twenty miles long and six miles back — 
from the shores of Snake River, commences:six wiles. 
from Ainsworth, on the north side of, that river.. On 
a few months ago no one supposed there was’ good 
land there, but it is claimed that this particular teh 
containing 75,000 acres, is superior soil. 

The lower part of the Palouse country is almost Ons 
tirely vacant. Take fifty townships of land there, and 
not one-half the Government land and not one-fourth | = 
the railroad land is ‘yet occupied. All these specified - 
tracts of land are in dere hpcrgincaS9 + : 
Walla, and we make the point that 















be on Company, the office of the 
ral age Mah of ohh lcaed st Wala Wall wi 
¢ | offic es at. Prescott, Endicott, Colfax and through- 
t ry covered by its operations. The lum- 


ber yare sof this company at Walla Walla and various 

points are furnishing the farmers with 
, and fencing at lower rates than obtain in the 
, prairie States. The company is deservedly 
with our people. An excellent description of 


®. 


this SU gat fee peroes aad opentions ' 
“4 n in theshistoric sketches of Washington Territory 
* by onel F. T. Gilbert, just published, and is here ap- 


When the era of development was fairly commenced 
) the Pacific Northwest, the enterprising minds that 
". were interested in the work, comprehending the 
a yeaa ot undeveloped resources, and the actual need 
* Of capital to prosecute various enterprises, that not 
only promised rewards for investment but were actu- 
“ally necessary to .meet the progress of this great re- 
gion, inaugurated the Oregon Improvement Company, 
‘with $5,000,000 capital, and with powers and scope 
‘that included the owning ‘and management of any 
"Kind of property that could invite investment. Since 
~ that time—only two years ago, for the incorporation 
“was effected on the 2ist of October, 1880—that com- 
has borne a prominent part in many important 

‘ enterprises. In that brief space of time they purchased 
the property and franchises of the Seattle Coal and 
“Transportation Company, owning mines at Newcastle, 
‘twenty miles from Seattle; they also purchased the 
Seattle and Walla Walla Railroad, which at present 
pears the name of Columbia and Puget Sound Rail- 
road, running twenty miles, from Seattle to Newcastle, 
’ pia Renton; at each of which places they carry on 
- Mining operations. To facilitate coal mining and car- 
rying that product to market, the Improvement Com- 
oud built in the East four iron steam colliers, the 
> Walla Walla,” “Mississippi,” “Umatilla” and “ Willa- 
in, » with ageregate carrying capacity of 10,000 
‘tons, which already find active employment in the coal 
trade with Pacific ports. Feeling the need of wharf 


"facilities at San Francisco, where their coal finds most 


- extensive market, the company purchased tle valuable 
‘property of the Union Lumber Company of that city, 
_ where they have already constructed extensive coal 
~ bunkers and spacious wharf and warehquse privileges. 
They also Own a large wharf and have all necessary 
‘terminal facilities at Seattle, in connection with the 
’ Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad. The Improve- 
~ ment Company will also operate the extensive coal 
“Bunkers on the East Portland side of the Willamette 
below Albina. They are also sole owners of the Pacific 
“Coast Steamship Company, engaged in the transporta- 

- tion of freight, passengers and mails by steamship be- 
_ tween San Francisco and all Pacific Coast ports, includ- 
‘ing Alaska." In view of the future-expansion of their 
‘Coal trade, the company have secured large and valu- 
able tracts of mineral lands in western Washington 
Territory. It will be seen that this enterprise had al- 
. ~~ peadly assumed wide scope and was performing an im- 


> portant part in connection with the destinies of the 


‘Sound region. They are destined also to take a strong 
Anterest in the progress and development of the upper 
east of the Cascades. Two years ago the 


‘ket at. prices ranging from $5 to $10 an acre, 

le in six installments. 
om also sequired by purchase of private 
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ntain on ‘to be a 


| eta ee treed ty eB 


reser it amt This land is sure to become 
valuable, owing to its location among the rich mining 
districts of eastern Oregon and the small area of good 
farming land in that vicinity. The Improvement 
Company also own 9,000 acres of valuable timber land 
situated in the Blue Mountains. Enterprising citizens 
of Walla Walla and Dayton, realizing the great need of 
lumber and timber for fuel, fencing and building pur- 
poses, inaugurated business projects that included the 
ownership of timber land and lumber mills in the ad- 
joining mountains and the construction of water flumes 
to connect their saw mills with the valley, down which 
to float lumber, fencing, firewood, railroad ties, etc. 
They undertook more than they could financially han- 
die and became insolvent. When the Improvement 
Company, seeing that the progress of the country and 
the completion of the railroad were delayed by their 
failure, purchased the flume to Dayton, in Washington 
Territory, and then to Milton, in Oregon, each nearly 
thirty miles fm length, and carried both enterprises to a 
successful issue. In connection with the sale of its 
lands above enumerated, the company has adopted a 
system of improving the same for the advantage of the 
settler, constructing houses, fences, etc., when desired, 
at less price than the settler could do the work. The 
land is sold in tracts not exceeding 160 acres to a sin- 
gle person, with a view to securing good cultivation 
and preventing land monopoly. When the Improve- 
ment Company commenced operations in the Walla 
Walla country, lumber sold at $25 per 1,000 feet that 
now sells for $18. The policy followed is to identify 
the company with the settler and aid men with mod- 
erate means to locate with advantage and succeed in 
life. So far its policy has been liberal and considerate 
to immigrants and others making homes on its lands. 
The gentlemen constituting the Oregon Improvement 
company are: Henry Villard, residence New York 
City; Director Henry Failing, Portland; Director C. 
H. Lewis, Portland; Director J. M. Buckley, Portland; 
Director S. G. Reed, Portland; Directors A. H. Holmes, 
New York City, George M. Pullman, Chicago, William 
Endicott, Boston; President and Director, J. N. Dolph, 
Portland; General Manager and Director, C. 11. Pres- 
cott, Portland; Assistant Manager, J. W. Howard, San 
Francisco; Assistant Manager, G. W. Wielder, Port- 
land; Secretary, Joseph Simon, Portland; General 
Agent, T. R. Tannatt, Walla Walla, W. T. General 
Tannatt has charge of the land, lumber and flume 
interests. 


THE BILLINGS IRRIGATING DITCH. 





The Billings (Montana) Herald says that the great 
irrigating ditch which is to furnish water to the Yellow- 
stone Valley farms for a distance of thirty-eight miles 
above that town will be finished in about three weeks. 
In the work 250,000 feet of timber will be used. It in- 
cludes a flume and heavy bulkhead at the point where 
the water is withdrawn from the river, flames at Val- 
ley Creek, Lost Canyon and Canyon Creek, and a num- 
ber of waste-gates. These waste-gates are intended to 
carry off the surplus water flowing out of the creeks 
and coulees during freshet season, which, if not pro- 
vided against, would overflow the ditch and wash its 
banks. 

The completion of this timber work practically fin- 
ishes the great canal. When the water is turned in 
next spring the action of the current will doubtless re- 
veal certain imperfections which it will be necessary to 
remedy. A reservoir will be constructed near Billings 
and pipes laid to conduct the water into town. 

During the spring months and before irrigation is 
necessary there will be ample time to render these fin- 
ishing touches. This period will also afford oppor- 
tunity for the water to overcome the absorbent tendency 
of the mellow soi], form for itself a hard channel, and 
flow along the entire length of the canal. By the latter 


part of the month of June, when the valley will need |. 


water from artificial sources, this ditch will afford 


peeps ath con Sa a2 along the thirty-eight | | 


The parties who ican in ‘pales ane) ? 
Pacific County, W. T., have blocked out a large amount _ 
.of work, and are busy getting their tract into cultivata- — 
ble shape. About twelve years ago Pope & Talbot 


conceived the idea that there was. big money” in 


raising cranberries in this vicinity, and sending for an — 
expert from New Jersey, named Hasty, they had him 
select a piece of land which, in his judgment, would be 
good cranberry land. Hedid his work well, and picked 
out 2,400 acres some four miles north of the present 
town of Ilwaco, and stretching northward from where 
H. L. Stou’s hotel now stands towards Ilwaco. For 
some reason the scheme fell through: Pope & Talbothad 
other plans connected with their large lumber interests 
on the Sound; and Hasty, though full of enthusiasm, 
had no money, and the matter stopped there. About 
fifteen months ago, Chabot & Co., of San Francisco, 
got possession of the tract. During the last six months 
thousands of dollars have been expended, a canal has 
been dug to Giles’ slough, a complete system of drainage 
has been begun, and soon the plants will be set out. It 
is also the intention of Messra. Chabot & Co. to go into 
the culture of various dye plants, for which the soil and 
surroundings are peculiarly adapted.—Tacoma News. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTE. 


Major Rodgers, who has charge of the Canadian 
Pacific surveys in the Rocky Mountains, in an interview 
thus described the route through the mountains: 
After leaving Fort Colgarry it follows up the Valley of 
Bow River, entering the mountains about fifty-five 
miles from Colgarry ; thence westerly four miles along 
Bath Creek; thence southerly one mile to the summit of 
the Rockies; thence northwesterly down Kicking Horse 
River forty-seven miles to the Valley of the Columbia, 
which it follows about thirty miles to the east crossing; 
thence southerly sixteen miles up the Beaver; thence 
westerly and southerly about seven miles to the summit 
of Selkirk’s; thence west down the east branch of Ille 
Cille Waut to its main stream, twenty miles, which it 
follows twenty miles further to the west crossing of the 
Columbia ; thence west through Eagle Pass forty-five 
miles to Shusway’s Lakes ; thence via the lakes and 
the South Thompson to Kamloop’s, about one hundred 
miles, and joining the road now being constructed by 
the Dominion Government at Savona’s Ferry, a total 
distance of about four hundred and thirty miles. The 
highest altitude in the Rockies is five thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea. Major Rodgers expects the 
road Will be completed in three years. 


SIOUX ON A VISIT. 


From the Bismarck Tribune. 

Tuesday about forty Sioux Indians from Standing 
Rock agency arrived in the city, en route to Berthold to 
visit the Rees for a couple of weeks. Among the chiefs 
were Running Antelope, Big Head, Good Bear, Two 
Bears, Wolf Necklace and Black Eye. The Indians 
were accompanied by George Papier, interpreter. 
Several of the chiefs called on the Tribune to say 
“How ;” and through the interpreter the Tribune 
learned that _a good feeling exists at Standing Rock. 
The Indians like their agent, Major McLaughlin. He 
speaks their language, and they consider him the best 
agent they ever had. Buffalo are reported by Eagle 
Trapper as being only a few days’ ride from the agency 
on Cedar Creek. In the recent hunt about 200 Indians 
were engaged. They made three chases and rounded 
up 1,480 buffaloes. Several interesting incidents oc- 
curred on the hunt. One Indian had his pony literally 
torn to pieces under him by an infuriated bull. Two 
other Indians on the chase fell into a ravine, and both 








men had’ their arms dislocated. They had a glorious _ : 


time, however, and are thankful to the agent for the 
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ae fund amounted to $1,461. » 


oF yield forth a large amount of No. 1 hard—an impossi- | 
epee tape oor eal ok eee a Ne ‘Montana 


‘Tum sand’ of the shores of Lake Pond-a’Oreille, 
Idaho, is excellent for making glass, as bas beeo fou 
by recent experiments. 

A NEw county is to be organized in Montana, with 
Billings as the county-seat, and it has been suggested 
that it-be named Yellowstone County. 





THE largest piece of timber ever brought over the 
railroad to Helena came from Foster’s Camp, W. T., 
recently. It measured about 8,000 feet. 





Tue total number of cattle shipped over the Northern 
Pacific road the past season was 27,357. Of this num- 
ber Wyoming farnished 14,485 and Montana 12,372. 





At a Citizens’ meeting, held in Benton, Montana, 
lately, the general sentiment seemed to be in favor of a 
$50,000 court house and a $30,000 school house for 
the River Metropolis, and an enabling act will be re- 
quested of the Legislature. 





In the last nine months there have been 150 post- 
offices established in Dakota. In all the other Terri- 
tories combined there were 142. This fact will show 
more plainly, perhaps, than any other, the marvelous 
rapidity with which settlement has advanced across the 
Dakota prairies during the year just closed. 


In order to test the capacity of the new circular saw 
at Port Blakely, a log twenty-four feet long and seven 
feet in diameter, containing over 6,000 feet of lum- 
ber, was recently hauled into the mill, and soon ripped 
into inch boards. This is said to be the largest log 
in diameter ever sawed on Puget Sound. 





St. Pavuu is promised a handsome opera house by 
September Ist, capable of seating 1,800 people, and 
amply provided, not only with all the modern stage 
appliances, but, what is worth them all in case of panic, 
exits enough for a clearance of the house in four min- 
utes. The cost of the improvements is given at- $200,000. 





THE Oregon Astorian says: ‘‘Upon our desk lies a 
strawberry plant in fullest leaf, with nine berries upon 
it in every stage of ripeness, from palest kernel to 
scarlet fullness. It was left by Conrad Buchter, who 
has a fine lot of plants on the other side of the hill, and 
is a good exemplification of what an Astoria Decem- 
ber is.” 





One of the largest of all the famous Dakota bonanza 
farms is offered for sale on account of a non-resident 
owner, This estate lies near Fargo, convenient to both 
the Manitoba and Northern Pacific Railroads. It con- 
tains 3,040 acres, with 1,400 acres ready for crop. It 
ought to be broken up into small farms. The bonanza 
farm business has had its day. 





Journalism in Fargo is not likely to flag in in- 
terest for want of personality. One of the daily papers 
calls the staff of the other “the charnel-house gang,” 
and the other retorts by calling the rival editor a 
‘*moral graveyard undertaker.” There is very little 
of the “esteemed contemporary” business among the 
pushing newspapers of the Far West. 





*r wakes one up to become a resident of Dakota; in- 
vigorates one, puts new life and hope into one’s soul, 
and energy and enterprise which have nearly died out 
on account of discouragements caused by failure to 
make a stone heap of the East, commonly called farms, 


| prises in this region. 


more than du hot ree da tee This is Da- 
kota, Eastern reader; will you have some of it?—Da- 
kota News. 


An old-fashioned chinook set in Monday night, and 


from a current in the Pacific Ocean, which is a counter- 
part of the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, and which, 
starting from the coast of Japan, strikes the western 
shores of the northern part of this continent. This 
current of warm water creates warm atmospheric cur- 
rents which, after reaching America, keep on eastward 
through the defiles of the Rocky Mountains, thawing ice 
and snow in their general progress, and extending 
their inflaence nearly to the Missouri River. At the 
point in Washington Territory where thecurrent strikes 
this continent is a small tribe of low grade Indians 
known as the Chinooks, and from them the balmy 
breeze derives its name.—Aillings (Montana) Post, 
Jan. 13th. 





WueEn Secretary Seward bought for the United States 
the cold Northwest shoulder of the continent, he did 
not dwell too much on the value of the fish and fars of 
the region, but pointed out the charms of its soft cli- 
mate and its wheat-growing possibilities. Since that 
time not much has been said of the agriculture of 
Alaska, but great storied have been told of its mineral 
riches. A recent report is-that 1,500. miles up‘ the 
Yukon gold-bearing gravel has been found yielding 
$1.50 the pan. Rumors of this kind are apt to be 
exaggerated; still, the thirst for the precious metals 
may produce a degree of emigration to Alaska which 
its other attractions have not been able to secure; and 
we may eventually get a good deal of geography, if nxt 
much gold, out of this Territory.—New York Sun. 





Awonc the most promising of the many towns now 
springing rapidly into existence along the lines of the 
Northern Pacitic and Oregon Transcontinental Railway 
system is Pullman, in Whitman County, Washington 
Ter. The town site is on the South Palouse, at a point 
formerly known as Three Forks, twelve miles west from 
Marengo, on the Moscow branch of the Oregon Trans- 
continental, Columbia River and Palouse Road. The 
location is in the heart. of the richest portion of Whit- 
man County, and with the completion of the railroad 
early next season will become at once the central point 
of an immense tributary region. Pullman is named in 
honor of the Chicago capitalist of that name, and an 
associate of Mr. Villard in the various railroad eénter- 


Tacoma is.a very prosperous place. Within the past 


year it has passed out of the-village state into cityhood. 
Its streets are scenes of ceaseless activity and resound 


improvements to the value $150,000 have been made, 


— 


Pacific bridge at the fest, 


with the hum of energy and thrift. Besides the works 
of the railroad company, referred to above, permanent 


and plans for even a greater portion of growth are 
waiting on the open weather of ‘‘next year.” The 
business men of New Tacoma are confident that their 
place is to be THE city of Puget Sound, and with ut- 
most confidence are backing it with their money. In 
the opinion of those best informed, the town is now on 
the eve of a great ‘‘boom.” The proposed-line of rail- 
road from Portland down the Columbia River to Kala- 
ma will connect New Tacoma with Portland and within 
a few months with the East, and magnificent expecta- 
tions are based on this prospect.—Pordland Oregonian. 
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Daxora claims a population to-day of 800,000 t 
and it is not improbable that an actual count roul 
reveal many thousands more. One-fourth of this nur 
ber, or 75,000, are domg pire be ee oe = 
gration—75,000 are writing encouraging “ 
their contents to other friends, and in this way, 
as through scores of other mediums, the * 
becoming advertised and people are being in 
come. Five years ago not over 10,000 Dakotaians were 
See dics tat tae sondiien ee 
mind, and since that time population has been 

ing annually at the rate of forty per cent. Should 
proportion continue for the year upon which we 
enter there will be 120,000 added. to our. i 
during 1883, and the public lands will be well nigh 
exhausted east of the Missouri River. th ae 









‘Tuat instrument of fraud and land-grabbing, the pre-_ pate 
emption law, ought to be swept from the statute book ~ 
without further delay. It enables speculators to get 





hired men upon the quarter sections to put up ten-d 
lar board cabins and make oaths of residence A 
profitable theatre of the operations of bogus pre-emptors 
is in the pine regions. A pre-emption of pine land in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin is a prima facie frau\; for 
these lands are generally worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses, and, as a rule, no one enters them with any view _ 
to settle on or improve them. In the agricultural sec. 


living 
pugs pasta Ti ntoen peace to,se oO o-; 
an acre for a quarter section after six months’ pepe : sey 





and am free to say you can puff it up the best a 
you cannot overdo it. It is the best country on bs 
footstool that I ever saw, and 1 have been from M ail 
to Oregon, Japan and China, and in most of the Stat welg 
in the Union. Young man, go to the aia 

advice.” 
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AN ISOLATED CITY. 





CA 


town of 3,000 people. Its business men tra 
ness in mammoth brick blocks. Lumber 
bet 10, Nigh TSK best Iesanogie ne Sp 
ments. A. $50,000 hotel has just been oa 
the city boasts of a Chamber of Com 


























By. of the next one. 
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~~ $392,086.00, Road miles, 1,535 | 


4 $245.3 14, “ 7 972 


$146,667. 16.” “ “ 663 
this year, - $4,716,434. 29. 
A 3,016,358.44. 


$1, 700,075.85. 


oe 


~"WORTHERN PAGIER LAND SALES. 


; gales of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
ol ‘the month of January, 1883, with those of the 
seetresponting month of previous year, were as follows: 


ACRES AMOUNT. TOWN LOTS. TOTAL. 


1883, 43,871 $174,443 $55,626 $230,069 
January, 1882, 20, 157 65,440 9,795 75,235 
1883, - 23,714 $109,003 $45,831 $154,834 

~ Average per acre this year, $3.97; last year, $3.24. 











~ In reply to several inquiries, not specifically answered 
-* Gn our Questions and Answers Department, concerning 
oad Pacitic Dividends, we desire to say that pre- 

. ferred stockholders are entitled to dividends from the 
net earnings of the entire road from July Ist, 1882, 
after paying the interest on the Company’s bonds issued 
for constraction. There is no distinction as to the 

_ different parts of the road with respect to either pre- 
ferred stock or bonds. The whole net earnings go 
fo form a fund from which dividends are paid, and 
the bonds are secured by mortgage on the entire road. 
“Iv is the province of the Board of Directors to declare a 

_ dividend, and the Officers of the Company have very 

" properly no opinion to express as to the date or amount 


ee 
> 





THE BEST CATTLE FOR MONTANA. 


“W. H. Martin, of one of the heaviest firms of shippers 

n% in Montana Territory, holds that a cross between the 
Texan and Shorthorn is the hardiest and best under all 
the prevalent conditions. This breed he thinks not only 

_ well adapted to the ranges of Montana, but of fine fibre 
and flavor. Herefords do well, but the cross referred 

~ ¢t@ above~are hardy and easily acclimated, and withal 
give a good return on the investment. The cattle 
business, Mr. Martin thinks, will grow in importance 
with the development of the Territory and the industry 


‘in that shape to the Easiern markets. This, witbin 

two or three years, will become recognized as the most 

_ approved method of doing the business. The Northern 

> Pacific is maxing arrangements to handle the- product 

_ tn this form, and it will, without doubt, take precedence 

over the plan of shipping on tlie hoof, by which o 
heavy carriage is paid on waste matter. 





A WILD CAT RIDING A DEER. 


From the Minneapolis Tribune, 

One night recently a hunter residing near Custer was 
aroused by an unusual noise near his cabin. Taking 
his gun he went out to see what the trouble was, and 
noticed a deer at full speed with a wild cat perched on 


Pa. 
os 
mw 


“Sen ’ its back, and making frantic efforts to cut the deer’s 


» throat with its sharp teeth. The hunter raised his gun 
‘and fired. The wild cat instantly jumped off the deer’s 
“back and made for its assailant. The man reloaded his 
le, and when the animal was within twelve or fifteen 

eet of him he again fired and killed the brute. Just as 
d the last shot the deer fell dead but a few paces 

from where where the hunter first saw it. Examination re- 
jie ‘that the man’s first shot had wounded the wild 

; in the belly, while the second hit it squarely in the 
0 spe alee ache aaa 
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fic. and Oregon Securitie 


1 
Howe. & Co., 58 Broapway, New York. 


The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, from January 15th to February 3d. 
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Prices of Northern Pac 








Jan. 25th, 1883, 


4846 





853¢ 4,100) 8544 84% 


18934 





Jan. 24th, 1883. 





24,700) 4934 


4835 


5,200) 853¢ 


8434 


7,500) 8634 


84% 








Sales.|High. Low. 


Low. 





19,000} 493 


4936 


4,300) 84% 


8494 
8634 


4,500) 8614 





1,100) 507% 


5056 


1,500) 863, 


8644 


8794 


5,700| 87% 








Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|High. 


9,900) 513 


5056 


1,700) 87 


8634 


7,300) 8834 


8736 








Jan. 19th, 1883, 


Sales.|High. Low. 


Low. 


9,500) 513 


5056 


8,900) 8734 


8634 


12,800) 885; 


87% 





Jan. 18th, 1883. 


Sales.|High. 


27,400) 5114 


503, 


4,900) 873¢ 


8634 
87% 


1,800} 89 








Jan. 17th, 1883. 


Sales.|High. Low. 


Low. 


494¢ 23,200) 5134 


10,800} 8744 


85% 


16,900} 883 





Jan. 16th, 1883. 





Sales.|High. 


Low. 


5,100] 503 


487% 
85% 


500) 873 





Jan. 15th, 1883. 
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7,700} 494, 


48% 
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Feb. Ist, 1883. 
8534 





Sales.|High. Low. 
5,600) 4947 
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Jan. 3ist, 1883. 
. Low. 
4934 
8535 


Sales. |High 
8,700} 493, 





2,300 853, 


4936 
85 


Jan, 30th, 1883. 





Sales.|High. Low. 
5,600| 4974 

845, 1,200) 85% 
4,000] 87 


Jan. 29th, 1883. 
Low 
4834 
8534 





PRICES OF NORTHERN PACIFIC AND OREGON SECURITIES.—Conrr 


Sales. |High. 
1,400] 853; 
3,100] 8634 


10,400! 4934 


8435 
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Jan. 27th, 1883. 








High. Low. 
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DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


WALL STREET, 


Corner of Broad, New York. 


Drexel & Co., | Drexel, Harjes & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
PHILADELPHIA. PARIS. 


Domestic & Foreign Bankers 
Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 


Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circnilar 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS =? 


Messrs. J. 5. MORGAN &. CO., 


No 2 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
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Now completed and in operation from St. Paul and 
Duluth over 1,000 miles west to Livingston, at the head 
of the Yellowstone Valley, and from Puget Sound and 
Portland, Oregon, nearly 1,000 miles east, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The gap of 275 miles will be completed early next 


summer. 
A Stage Line runs between the ends of track. 


The Northern Pacific is the Pioneer Route to 


‘Northern Minnesota and the marvelously fertile valley 
of the Red River of the North. 


G. K. BARNES, 


Generat Passencer Acent, Sr. Pavt. 





THE | NORTHERN Aree RAILROAD. 
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It is the only all Rail Route 


To THE NEW GRAIN AND Grazing Country or WESTERN 
Daxora. 


To THE BEAUTIFUL. YELLOWSTONE :V ALLEY. 
To THE Pasture Lanps oF MONTANA. 
To THE WONDERFUL NATIONAL PARK. 
To THE NEW GOLD AND Sinver MINES OF Monrawa.. 


To THE GREAT NEW WaeatT Bett or WasHineton TER-— 
RITORY. oe 


It offers unrivaled attractions to emigrants, tourists 


and sportsmen. 
Through trains and Pullman cars. © 2 


H. HAUPT, 









dee werodige Territory. < 


A, ROEDELHEIMER, General European Agent, 20 Water Street, Liverpool. 
Emigrants from Europe ticketed through to all points in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, idaha;, Oregon an 
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DIRECT WEEKLY LINE 


aux FRANCE AND GERMANY, 
Leave Mow York every Thursday and every Saturday 
‘nt a (Paris), and HAMBURG. 


_ and every SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking Passengers 
. from SOUTHAMPTON and LONDON. 


i" C. B. RICHARD & CO, 
4 General Passenger Agents, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


> Or to any of their Agents throughout the United 
Slates and Canada. 





suTTON & CO’S 


“DISPATCH LINE 


~ FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER sHIPs, 
‘For San Francisco & Portland, Oregon, 
“_ NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


ships 
season 


Mee SE ee cs cn thely freight direct 
first hen 
Oa a ES 
xe “zy i our linen from ow York tnd Philadelphia, we ar 
ae | SUTTON & CO. 
‘ge South Street, New York, 
Or 147 So. Front Street, Philadelphia. 





- No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


_ Connected by Private Wire with Bouvier & Wallace, 
ea Mills Building, New York. 
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_ pisces <P Rebels 
f Deeeddhatie Wiailbard Tatestinent Semezttien 
d Serer rent aes wah on seceiticinn, ot Pinta 


















, thé Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNESDAY | 


Lands For Sale, 
THE BEST HOMES © 


For 2,000,000 Families now await 
occupancy in 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
THE MATCHLESS 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


2,000,000 Families) f the great 


— no 
SON 000, 000 Souls ! one can predict 

will become—whi soon inhabit this 
pt a he new comers tom. ‘the older- States will be 
the first families and leaders, socially and politically, in 
this newly opened section of the United States. ey 
will all become 
tunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat-pro- 
-ducing lands, ready for the plow, into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ; by 
develo the resources of the cukenatte forests and 
mineral cts; and by investments in the thriving 
- towns opened for settlement all along the line of 


Northern Pacific Railroad 


os ta 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 


Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 





LARGE AND SORE CROPS EVERY YEAR 


And all the people are prosperous. While large num- 
bers have secured a competency, many have acquired 
wealth, and THOUSANDS HAVE MADE FORTUNES THIS 
YEAR. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself 
more favorably as to its great superiority over any 
other section, than any written description can portray, 
and where every man can make an independent fortune. 


iilitenncn olin annem 
e | Millions on Millions of acres of 
an S low-priced Lands for sale by the 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. on Easy 


Terms. They are the cheapest and most productive 
lands ever offered for sale by any Railroad Company. 





i a 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold at $4.00 per 
acre, and the preferred stock of the Con pany will be 
received at par in, payment. When these lands afe pur- 
chased on time, one-sixth stock or cash is req at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual 
payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 
A rebate of 25 per cent. of the price is made on land 
broken and cultivated within two years from the time 


of purchase. 

price of a proportion of agricultural lands 
west of the Missouri River is $2.60 cash to actual set-. 
tlers, or, if purchased on time, $3.00 per acre, one-sixth 
cash and the balance in five equal annual cash pay- 


ments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 


—— 
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For Maps and Publications sENT FREE, 


FREE! * and for all intocmaten eked to lands, 
agencies, ete., apply to or address ei 


YP... B, GROAT. 
Gen’l Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 





Land Commissioner, 8t, Paul, Minn. 


us, and many will acquire for-, 





. THE GREAT 


Northern Pacific Railved, 


€ 








The Tacoma Land Company is now oftring for ml Town 


and Agricultural Lands of Superior , in 


Lots in 
the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific: 





DESIRABLE LOTS FOR a 
And Business Purposes, 


& 


Parties who ee ne Washington should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, phar pon Ebates yw 
laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural al eee 
recommend themselves at once; and for health and beautiful 
scenery cannot be surpassed by any town in the United: States, 
Pull information may be obtained by applying to ~ 
5° 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
. GENERAL MANAGER, Tacoma, Woz 


DAKOTA LANDS. 


" The large yield of gn of grain of all kinds in 
e 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY, 
has attracted thousands of persons to take 
up claims on’ its fertile prairies. The soil 
is first-class; the water is clear, pure and 
sweet ; the grasses are nutritious, stock of 
all kinds do well on its rolling prairie. 
The settlers now there are made up al- 
most wholly of emigrants from Pennsylva- 
nia, Michigan, Dlinois and Obio. Churches 
are numerous and constantly increasing— 
school houses also. It is the best part of 
Dakota in which to settle and obtain the 
best advantages. 

Farms last year yielded a golden harvest 
of nearly thirty- bushels of wheat to the 
acre in this valley. Almost all the Railroad 
land is sold ; but many chances yet remain 
on Government sections, and choice lands can 
be had from second hands at very reason- 
able figures, and such as will enable the 
buyer to pay for it in full out of three 
crops and leave a good surplus for him- 
self besides. 


The subscriber will be glad to show 
any part of nearly twenty seemed acres 
to those desiring homes. 


B. 8. RUSSELL, 





Jamestown, D. T. - 


Jan. °83—ct. 





BETHLEHEM 


STEEL | BARS 
GEO. A. EVANS, 







